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THE 
PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW 


A DEFENSE OF HUMAN EQUALITY* 


“In society all are equal. No society can be founded upon anything but 
the concept of equality, never upon that of freedom. It is equality that I 
want to find in society; freedom, that is the moral freedom to subordinate 
myself, I bring along anyway. The society which I enter is therefore 
bound to tell me: You shall be equal with all the rest of us. All it can 
add is: We wish you would also be free; that is, we wish you to 
rencunce your privileges with full conviction, by free and intelligent 
assent.”—(translated from J. W. Goethe, Maximen und Reflexionen, 
Werke, Weimar 1887 ff., vol. 42, 2. Abteilung, p. 234) 


1. The Challenge 


“E QUALITY of all men is the biggest lie ever told.” Thus 

Nietzsche sums up his great indictment of the “selfevident 
truth that all men are created equal”. The idea of human equality 
is nothing but the expression of the “slave’s revolt in morals”. Its 
first manifestation was the “Christian dynamite”? of the idea of 
human equality before God. Its final outcome is modern secular 
democracy. 

Nietzsche and his immediate followers inside and outside phi- 
losophy were by no means the only challengers of human equality 
Today his denunciation is echoed by a worldwide campaign against 
what is considered to be the foremost buttress of democratic 
philosophy. In fact, human equality represents the favorite target 

* This paper was read in part at the Meeting of the Western Division of 
the American Philosophical Association at Madison in 1942. I wish to 
acknowledge the many helpful criticisms which I have received in the 
formulation of this article from Professors Brand Blanshard, Richard B. 
Brandt, and Maurice Mandelbaum, of Swarthmore College, and from Dr. 
Arnold Brecht of the New School of Social Research, as well as the 
practical help of several unnamed friends. 


*Gesammelte Schriften (Musarion edition) XV 488; XVI 200. 
cit. VIII 313. 
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of antidemocratic propaganda and argumentation. And human 
inequality is one of the basic articles of faith which the fascist 
rulers try to hammer into the minds of totalitarian youth.* Thus 
Italian fascism in its fulminations against the “absurd conventional - 
lie of political equalitarianism . . . asserts the irremediable and 
fertile and beneficent inequality of men, who cannot be levelled 
by any such mechanical and extrinsic device as universal suffrage”’.* 
And National Socialism holds the “Jewish theory of the equality 
of all men” responsible for the “criminal absurdity of training a 
born half-ape (4.e., a negro) until one believes a lawyer has been 
made of him, while millions of members of the highest culture race 
have to remain in entirely unworthy positions”.® It is not our task 
to decide whether it was not precisely the steamroller of authori- 
tarian centralization and coordination (“Gleichschaltung”) which 
has led to an equalization much more sweeping than any de- 
mocracy would have dreamed of. But, however that may be, this 
does not affect the seriousness of the challenge to the idea of 
human equality. How, if at all, can it be met? 

One may perhaps think that the whole anti-equalitarian cam- 
paign is based upon a grotesque misrepresentation of the idea of 
equality. Yet it cannot be denied that the champions of human 
equality are partly coresponsible for such misinterpretations. 
Some of their formulations read indeed as if all individuals were 
born with exactly the same physical and mental equipment and 
as if all individual differences were only a product of different 
environment. The situation is in fact so serious that some of the 
advocates of democracy are on the point of abandoning the whole 
doctrine of equality.® 

*See, ¢.g., The Nazi Primer. Official Handbook of the Hitler Youth. 
Chapter I: The Unlikeness of Man, pp. 5-12. Harper & Brothers, 1938. 

“Benito Mussolini, Article on Fascism in the Encyclopaedia Italiana; 
translated in The Corporate State. 

* Adolf Hitler, Mein Kampf; translation (Reynal & Hitchcock, New 
York, 1939) 639; also Alfred Rosenberg, Der Mythus des 20. Jahrhunderts 
(1934) 202, 669. 

*Thus Professor George Morgan Jr. in a significant recent article on 
“Human Equality” (Ethics LIII 115-120) infers first—as a result of a 
trenchant analysis of seven “axiological” and four “pragmatic” theories of 
equality, all of which he finds wanting—that “relevance, equality of con- 


sideration, and the sacredness of life are the only universally valid forms 
of equality”. His final conclusion, however, is that “the whole notion of 
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It seems therefore a matter of considerable importance to clear 
the idea of human equality from these fateful misunderstandings 
and to show that the full meaning of the old idea is not yet ex- 
hausted. It may be a matter of dispute whether the idea of human 
equality is really the indispensable basis of the democratic ideal, 
as the opponents of democracy would have it; in fact, by itself 
it would not even be the sufficient basis for supporting the postulate 
of democratic government, implying, as it does, not only the equal 
vote but also full control by the people and decision by the will of 
the majority. There are certainly other considerations than those 
of human equality which speak just as strongly in favor of a 
democratic order, political as well as ethical ones, for instance, 
the impossibility of a just appraisal of unequal abilities, or the 
desirability of a safety-valve for the pressure of public opinion, 
no matter how unreasonable. I do believe, however, that the idea 
of human equality has fundamental significance for man’s idea 
of man, of his social relations and obligations. The obliteration 
and suppression of the idea of equality has already succeeded in 
destroying the feeling of a common human brotherhood, which is 
so fundamental for a truly human civilization. 

The following discussion is an attempt to restore the reformu- 
lated idea of human equality to its original significance. In addi- 
tion to that, it tries to find the foundations of this idea. For it is 
not only the meaning of the idea that has been misinterpreted. 
There is an even more important failure: the failure to discover the 
decisive reasons for our insistence on the fundamental need for 
equality. 

2. Unravelling the Problem 

Our first task will be a clear statement of the real issue. For 

rhetorical pathos and stereotyped slogans have blurred the discus- 


equality is, after all, a somewhat cold and external thing which tends to 
drop out of focal consciousness as human relationships deepen in in- 
timacy. . .” What is to take its place is the “reality of comradeship in the 
trenches or in the cellars of London or in any of the deeper crises of man’s 
existence; it is the sense of solidarity and communion. . .” I confess I 
fail to see how such a solution offers any better prospects than the doctrine 
of equality. For, unfortunately, the totalitarians deny just as violently any 
solidarity and communion among all the members of the human race as 
they oppose human equality. 
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sion to such an extent that the opponents mostly talk at cross 
purposes. 

There is first the difference between equality as a fact and 
equality as an ideal. This distinction may appear so obvious that 
it should have occurred to anyone who considers the question at 
all seriously. Yet most anti-equalitarians seem to think at once 
that the principle of equality was meant as a statement about 
factual equality. That may have been true of some earlier equali- 
tarians. But it was certainly not true of the celebrated French triad 
of “Liberty, Equality and Fraternity”.’? The nineteenth century 
brought at any rate a decided shift from equality as an asserted 
fact to equality as a postulated® ideal. This ideal in itself may be 
questioned, but it certainly does not conflict with the fact of exist- 
ing inequalities. For facts are neither sufficient proof nor sufficient 
disproof of ideals. 

_ Asecond distinction is perhaps less obvious, that between actual 
| and potential equalities. Beings that are actually unequal may still 
be potentially equal. It may often be a rather elusive puzzle to 

determine whether such an unactualized potentiality exists. But 

there are clearly cases, chiefly in biology, where experimental 

methods, by eliminating the inequalities of environment, show 

conclusively that, e.g., certain organisms are potentially equal and 

actually different only as a result of different climatic conditions. 

Even more important is the distinction between equalities and 

inequalities according to how essential or unessential the strata of 

human existence are to which they refer. Equality and inequality 
are both relations. According to a well established theory, rela- 

tions always exist with reference to specific “respects”. Thus 

things may be equal with respect to weight but not with respect 

to shape; and persons may be equal in fortune but unequal in 

character. Equality before God, in one of its possible meanings, 

*The same holds for such staunch defenders of the idea of equality as 

the American John Taylor in his noteworthy controversy with John Adams, 

the advocate of natural inequality, in which he states quite definitely and 

explicitly that the doctrine of human equality does not assert “equality of 


stature, strength or understanding, but an equality of moral rights and 
duties”. (P. R. Anderson and M. ee, erg in America, 224.) 


* Cf. the illuminating account by T. V. Smith, The American Philosophy 
1927) Chapter iv; also R. H. Tawney, Equality 
1931) f. 
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seems to refer to such an equality in a special respect. Some of 
these respects are obviously quite superficial, peripheral, unessen- 
tial, such as color of hair or eyes or height of body as such; others, 
such as physical and mental constitution, character, intelligence, 


energy, sociability, concern much more fundamental strata of 


human nature. The decisive question, therefore, will be whether 
the obvious inequalities between men reach the fundamental strata 
of the human personality ; and, if they do reach these strata, how 
wide is the range of variations within them? 

One type of this distinction between equalities according to 
their different respects is of particular significance for our specific 
problem. Human equality may refer primarily to the descriptive 
characteristics of human nature like height, weight, etc. The ques- 
tion of this descriptive equality has to be distinguished from the 
question whether men are equal or unequal in their values, as 
expressed, e.g., in their contributions to civilization and, ulti- 
mately, to the universe as a whole, and again from a third ques- 
tion, that of their equality with respect to rights (or freedoms) and 
duties. Finally, there is a kind of equality which can be designated 
best by the term equality in dignity; this equality would mean that 
men, regardless of their contributions to a larger whole, have 
a certain common rank by virtue of which they possess a claim to 
equal respect and consideration.® 

These four issues are largely independent of each other. Al- 
though equals in descriptive characteristics would generally be 
equals in value as well, it is by no means certain that unequals 
in descriptive characteristics would have unequal values: men and 
women, though descriptively unequal, might still have the same 
human value. Similarly, persons of unequal value might possess 
the same rights and duties, not only before the law but before the 
court of ethics as well: the equal “rights” of persons standing in 
line before a counter may illustrate this. Again, people might even 
have unequal claims to public benefits, for instance, to a higher 
education, and still be equal in dignity, i.e. in their ultimate 
ranking and in their claims to full and impartial consideration. 

*For the om of equality in dignity cf., e.g., Leonard Nelson (Kritik 


der praktischen Vernunft. Gottingen, 1916, p. 132, 520), where dignity itself 
is defined as the “claim of a person to consideration of his interests”. 
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The distinction between equality as a fact and equality as an 
ideal postulate is certainly far from new.*® But the more specific 
issues of equality in value, of equality in moral right and duty, and 
of equality in dignity, have not yet been sufficiently heeded and 
kept apart. Nor have all of these distinctions been fully utilized. 


3. Human Inequalities and Human Equalities 


It is not the purpose of this discussion to give a full answer to 
all these questions. That would presuppose a complete study of the 
human structure, of human values, of human rights and duties, 

ih of human dignity and of human destination, and, moreover, a de- 

| termination of their relative significance within the framework of 
human nature. This would seem to be one of the major tasks of 
a philosophical anthropology. Here I shall at least indicate some 
of the more obvious results which the utilization of our distinctions 
would seem to yield. I claim that, once these distinctions have been 
properly observed, these results can be fully established, either 
by direct insight or by deductive reasoning. 

There is no total or partial equality in descriptive characteristics 
among human beings, neither an actual nor a potential one. It is 
& not only in the subhuman sphere that biology gives conclusive 
evidence of congenital inequality. Human genetics confirms that, 
except for the case of identical twins, men fail to be potentially 
equal, that inequalities exist in the very germplasm of human 
beings, inequalities which cannot be accounted for by different en- 
vironment or by different selfdetermination. As far as the mental 
equipment of man is concerned, intelligence-tests are hardly needed 
to prove the fact of inequality. It is true that men still have enough 
in common to preserve the unity of the human species; and, gen- 
erally, what they have in common belongs to a more fundamental 
stratum of human nature than their perhaps more striking in- 
equalities. But even in these common characteristics of man we 
find differences in degree which sometimes amount to differences 

* Cf., e.g., T. V. Smith loc. cit. and the literature quoted by him. Also 
Leonard Nelson, System der philosophischen Rechtslehre und Politik 


(Leipzig, 1924) 331 and Arnold Brecht, “The Search for Absolutes” in 
Social Research VII (1940) 215 ff. 
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in quality, and that, to be sure, even among normal persons.** 

But is there not perhaps, at least for every religious person, 
some kind of descriptive equality in what has often been called the 
equality before God, before whom, it is said, all our differences 
become insignificant? Unfortunately, this idea of equality before 
God, apart from its other presuppositions, is far from clear in its 
meaning. In spite of its present popularity it has been very little 
analysed, either by historians or by systematic theologians. Thus 
there seems to be little hope that such a theological concept could 


restore human equality to its former dignity of a selfevident truth 
extending to the whole of human nature. 

This leaves descriptive equality among human beings in a rather 
precarious position. One might hope for a better line of defense in 
human equality-in-value. However, even this hope is on the whole 
fallacious. Assuming that there is such a thing as objective value 
independent of the value-perceiving subject,’ can we seriously 
doubt that men possess higher or lower values depending upon 
whether they are, for instance, more or less integrated and force- 
ful personalities, more or less efficient in their work and thought, 


"The difficulty of appraising the relative importance of the common 
features of men as compared with their distinguishing characteristics is 
the crucial difficulty for Professor Paul Weiss’ courageous attempt to 
buttress the “principle of human equality”, as expressed in the right “to 
exercise the functions characteristic of beings of the human kind, equally 
deserving of human shelter and food, of an opportunity to grow, feel, 
think and know, and to protection against injury, disease, and unnecessary 
pain”, by the argument that all men belong to one natural up. (“Demo- 
cracy and the Rights of Man” in Science, Philosophy, and Religion, Second 
Symposium. New York. 1942; see also Professor Morris R. Cohen’s 
critical remarks p. 288). This attempt leaves it, furthermore, unexplained 
how the fact of such membership in the group entails the obligation of 
treating them as equals. The additional premises needed for such a deduc- 
tion require at least explicit statement. 

“Recently, Hans Kelsen (Vom Wesen der Demokratie, Tuebingen, 2nd 
ed., 1929) and especially Gustav Radbruch (“Le rélativisme dans la 
philosophie de droit” in Archives de philosophie du droit et de sociologie 
juridique IV, 1934) have argued that a relativism of values can supply 
an adequate basis for the absolute postulates of equality, democracy, 
related ideals. But that can hardly be achieved without additional absolute 
standards, which are introduced here surreptitiously. The more obvious 
consequence of an axiological relativism is the reckless selfassertion of 
one’s own subjectivity in claiming one’s superiority over anybody else, as 
Fascist activistic subjectivism practices it so impressively. To admit that 
other subjectivisms would have just as much right as oneself already 
presupposes the acknowledgement of an objective standard above the 
parties, i.e., of some kind of justice which demands the consideration of 
the subjectivistic claims on an equal level. 
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ugly or fair in their appearance, graceful or clumsy in their 
manners? Is there really no final difference between the man who, 
in his unique value, is practically irreplaceable, and those who, in 
Schopenhauer’s terms, are only mass products (‘‘Fabrikware’’) of 
nature? Of course, it might be extremely difficult to evaluate these 
differences impartially. And that in itself may be an important 
argument for treating men as equals in spite of the fact that we 
believe them to be unequal in value. But some of these differences 
are certainly pronounced enough to allow of general assessment 
and recognition. 

It should, however, not be overlooked that among the moral 
values there are some which involve a potential equality in one 
important respect. If we exert ourselves for a certain cause with 
all the energy at our disposal, however weak it may be, the out- 
come of such exertion will certainly vary. But the intrinsic ethical 

ni value of our effort, as distinguished from the value of the result, 
will not depend upon the latter. Nor will this value be dependent 
upon the actual goodness of our cause. If the agent was in good 
faith and was, without undue negligence, mistaken about the good- 
ness of his cause, such error will certainly affect the value of the 
act which proceeds from his effort. But it will not impair the value — 
of the effort itself. Intrinsically this effort will have the same 
value as if it were spent on a truly good cause. The moral value of 
+e our effort, then, depends exclusively upon the question how much 
| of our momentary intellectual and moral energies was used in the 
attempt to ascertain and to realize the right goal. The absolute 
amount of our energies and of our effort is immaterial. It is only 
the relation between them which counts, Now these effort-values 
reflect also upon the agent. It is this fact which gives every agent 
equal access to the moral values consequent on moral effort. In the 
court of this particular value he faces no handicaps. Everybody who 
is able to run at all is given an equal chance. The tasks assigned to 
! different individuals may be very different. In fact, the higher the 
abilities, the more exacting will be the demands; the smaller the 
means the more lenient will be the expectations. All that matters is: 
how big were our efforts in proportion to our unequal and varying 
momentary equipment? 
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However, these values are by no means the only human values. 
It may even be questioned whether they are man’s supreme values. 
Nor is it certain that they are the only moral values. Besides, the 
potentiality of equality in moral value can never guarantee that 
men’s moral score is actually equal. 

Suppose, then, that men are equal neither in descriptive charac- 
teristics nor in value. Would it follow that they ought not to have 
the same right and duties? First of all, facts in themselves can 
never sufficiently justify either rights or duties; not even values 
can, at least not immediately. Thus the fact of inequality in de- 
scriptive characteristics as well as in values does not yet entail 
inequality of rights and duties. Actually, the situation does not 
allow of sweeping answers. It is true that equals generally ought 
to have equal rights and duties. But if it comes to unequals we 
have to consider that certain rights and duties depend upon specific 
qualifications which, as a matter of fact, are not equally distributed, 
for instance those of studying and teaching; it is a fatal misunder- 
standing of the postulates of equality, if, for the sake of equal 
justice, a gifted pupil is not offered the opportunity for a more 
rapid and individual advance than his less gifted companions. On 
the other hand there are a good many differences, and even rather 
fundamental ones, which are obviously unessential with regard to 
educational and other rights and duties, for instance sex differ- 
ences; relevant in this case is only the intellectual aptitude, and 
this does not appear to depend upon sex. In other words, in- 
equality in rights and duties among unequals presupposes that 
their inequality is relevant to the particular rights and duties in 
question. In this connection it should also be remembered that 
greater gifts do by no means always entail greater rights, as is 
often so glibly assumed ; as a rule they mean decreased privileges 
as a consequence of increased duties: “And to whomsoever much 
is given, of him shall much be required.’ 

On this basis, then, I maintain that with regard to a number of 
fundamental moral rights and duties there exists full equality and 
that such equality can be clearly demonstrated. At this place I 
shall undertake this only for a few representative cases. 


™Luke XII 48. 
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Most universally acknowledged and perhaps best accredited 
among all equal rights that are independent of factual equalities is 
today the right to equality of opportunities. To be sure, the full 
meaning of this right and the problems which it involves are 
rarely fully realized.* Nevertheless, it seems safe to assert that, 
at least before we know anything definite about native inequalities, 
each individual, however unequal, should have an equal chance 
of demonstrating and developing his gifts independent of the ad- 
vantages or handicaps to which, for instance, economic differences 
expose him. The greatest possible equalization of educational 
facilities at the start of our careers is one of the most obvious 
expressions of this right. But it should be added at the same time 
that this equality of initial opportunities does by no means imply 
that the one who on the basis of equal opportunities turns out to be 
a “stepchild of nature” should simply be abandoned to his fate. 
As soon as a native inability is revealed, there may be reason for 
any number of compensatory opportunities. The need for this 
initial equality of opportunities may be comparatively obvious even 
for the denier of other equalities. For without equality of oppor- 
| tunities it would be impossible to determine and evaluate in an 
objective and impartial way even those natural inequalities which, 
according to him, should be the basis for differential treatment. 

Some equal rights may be deduced from other equal rights of a 
more fundamental character. Such rights would include, for in- 
stance, the democratic right of equal vote regardless of factual 
inequalities among the citizens, both in their descriptive character- 
istics and in their values, and, in particular, regardless of the un- 
deniable differences in their political judgment and efficiency. For 
a demonstration of this right I shall have to make here simply the 

assumption, which in itself would, of course, require much more 
thorough substantiation, that every person capable of determining 
his own acts and in that much of shaping his own fate has a right 
to make use of this capacity to the widest possible extent ; and that 
this right to selfdetermination, which equally belongs to all but the 
demonstrably insane or feebleminded, includes even the right to 
make one’s own mistakes. Such a right would entail that any de- 


“See, ¢.g., Hastings Rashdall, Theory of Good and Evil I 230, who 
argues that equality of opportunity would bear too heavily on the weak. 
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termination of one’s fate by others, i.e., any political compulsion 
by social action, be as far as possible avoided and at least be kept 
at a minimum. Now every political decision of the community 
involves a restriction of our freedom of individual selfdetermi- 
nation and means in that much political compulsion. Political com- 
pulsion can be minimized only if everybody is given the same 
consideration in the formation of the political decisions which 
direct social action. To be sure, the majority will always determine 
the fate of the dissenters, But in the case of a majority vote it 
will at least be only a minority which has to suffer determination 
of its will by others. It is thus, I submit, the interest in maximiza- 
tion of selfdetermination and in minimization of social compulsion 
which forms the real and primary basis for the equal vote. This 
would imply that the current criticism of the democratic process 
as being less efficient than totalitarian practices could be dismissed 
as immaterial, quite apart from the factual question whether it is 
true that even in the long run totalitarianism can guarantee greater 
efficiency. 

In this context the preceding examples may suffice. Needless to 
say a comprehensive philosophy of moral rights and duties will 
have to examine these and other equalities in much greater detail, 
each with regard to the special issues involved. : 


4. The Basis for the Postulate of Human Equality 


The chief positive result of applying our distinctions to the 
issue of human equality has been: There is an ethical equality 
with respect to a number of definite moral rights and duties. It 
includes such fundamental rights as those to equal opportunity, 
to equal selfdetermination, to equal social protection against un- 
deserved hardship, to equal treatment by the public courts and 
authorities, and to similar benefits. There is, however, no equality 
with regard to the descriptive features of human nature nor with 
regard to the actual values of human beings. Ethical equality in 
rights and duties can therefore not be based upon equality in 
descriptive characteristics nor upon equality in value. 

But this result makes the postulate of human equality a com- 
plete paradox. It deprives equality of all connection with the world 
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of facts. What is it, then, that requires and justifies a distribution 
so contrary to all existing order? Why equality? 


a. Earlier Arguments 


(1) The answers to this question are none too numerous 
Among them there is, for instance, one which tries to defend 
ethical equality by considerations of social utility. But such a 
defense would hardly work except under strictly limited conditions. 
Very often it might be much more advantageous to fulfil the 
demands of the stronger, the more powerful, and the more effi- 
cient, especially as long as the weaker group will be unable to 
revolt successfully against discrimination.** No wonder, therefore, 
that J. S. Mill states quite frankly that social expediency may 
support inequality as well as equality.’® 
(II) An original pragmatic justification of the postulate of 
human equality has been advanced by Professor T. V. Smith. As — 
a consequence of his functional interpretation of the ideal of 
equality he suggescs that, even if, as a matter of fact, men are 
not equal, they should be treated as equals in order to encourage 
community cooperation. “It will hardly be thought to demand argu- 
ES | ment that men work together better, when they regard themselves | 
as substantially equal.”!” 

Unfortunately, this argument is at the present moment no 
longer as impressive as it was before the surge of totalitarianism. 
One might now even argue that cooperation is most efficient in 
a “corporative” organization after the totalitarian model, in which 
the members of the social body, like the members of the physical 
body, are assigned unequal parts. This seems all the more sugges- 
tive, since what Professor Smith calls the “utter centrality of 
oneness with the group” is nowhere stressed to such an extent as 
in a totalitarian state. Granting for the moment the supreme value 
of cooperation, one might argue that it would be best secured when 
everybody takes the place for which he is best fitted by his special 
(unequal) qualification, and when all collaborate for the sake of 


* Cf. the typical difficulties of a modern biologist pleading for democracy 
in J. B. . aldane, The Inequality of Man (London, Chatto & Windus, 
1932) 24 ff. 

*J. S. Mill, Utilitarianism, Chapter v. 

"The American Phiiosophy of Equality (Chicago, 1927) 276 ff. 
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the whole, the less significant member in his subordinate post work- 
ing in the spirit of spontaneous subordination, the superior one in 
his commanding position providing care for his subordinates. Such 
a system is definitely workable in the case of a well functioning 
ecclesiastical group or of an army. To that extent, at least, it 
seems to promise a more successful cooperation than an equali- 
tarian society, where the inferior members would be apt to be 
bungling and unduly conceited, while the more gifted ones would 
lack the incentives for greater efforts and for a sustained interest 
in responsible work. 

(III) Probably the most obvious argument for the ideal of 
equality is based upon the postulates of justice. In fact, since Plato 
and Aristotle, justice and equality, if not actually identified, have 
always been thought to be intimately related.“* Yet, according to 
the traditional conception, justice demands only that an equal 
share be assigned to equals, and not equal to unequals.’® So this 
kind of justice can never justify equal treatment of unequal human 
beings, once inequality-in-fact has been admitted. 


b. The Argument from the “Moral Chance” 
of Inequality 


There is, however, a deeper sense of justice in which it does 
require equality not only of equals but of unequals as well. 

The argument for the demand of universal equality based on 
this conception which I am going to suggest rests on the following 
two premises: (1) undeserved discriminations call for redress, 
(2) all inequalities of birth constitute undeserved discriminations. 
I shall conclude that (3) all inequalities of birth call for redress. 
Such redress implies, at least in principle, the cancellation of all 
inequalities of birth by equalization. In this sense, then, it follows 
that (4) equality is a fundamental ethical demand. 

* Cf. the recent discussion of this wale Dorothy M. Emmet, “Justice 
and Equality”, Philosophy XIV (1939) ff; Gerhart Husserl (Ethics 
XLVII (1937)) simply declares that “an act is to be just, if it bears the 


stamp of equality” (274). Cf. also Arnold Brecht, “The Search for Abso- 
lutes”, Soctal Research VII (1940) 215 ff. 


*This would also apply to Leonard Nelson’s attempt (Kritik der 
praktischen Vernuft 180) to derive the postulate of equality from the moral 
law. Inasmuch as there is qualitative inequality between persons, unequal 
ogee seems to him perfectly legitimate—Cf 
pp. 215 ff. 


. Arnold Brecht loc. cit., 
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(1) In the first premise the term “discrimination” means any 
kind of unequal lot by way of privilege or handicap ; “undeserved” 
indicates the lack of legitimating support by a moral title such as 
moral desert; “redress” stands for any measure which restores the 
unsettled balance. 

The premise that undeserved discriminations call for redress 
thus implies that only morally deserved inequalities justify un- 
equal lots: without such special justification all persons, whether 
equal or unequal, ought to have equal shares. 

I submit that the first premise thus interpreted contains a truth 
which is at least as selfevident as any other ethical insight. In 
order to make this truth fully apparent one might in addition 
refer to the severe moral disequilibrium which the violation of the 
demand for redress entails. This disequilibrium is, moreover, apt 
to rouse in a person with a clearly developed sense of justice and 


fairness a feeling of outrage. A further confirmation may be found 


in the sphere of Law. Here the lack of a title for a particular 
benefit serves, under specified conditions, as the basis of an action 
for restitution because of “unjust enrichment”. A legal institution 
of this type is, as a rule, not unconnected with ethical truths. In 
the case under discussion it may well be claimed that the ethical 
demand for redress of undeserved discriminations forms the ulti- 
mate basis for the legal regulation. 

(2) It will require much more to establish my second premise 
to the effect that all inequalities of birth constitute undeserved 
discriminations. All I can do at this place is to point out certain 
aspects of the fundamental status of man which may help to make 
this assertion more evident. 

Among our inequalities some are initial inequalities or inequali- 
ties of birth. Others arise only during the course of our lives. It 
is next to impossible to determine how many of the second in- 
equalities are morally deserved. Most of them are certainly on a 
level very different from that of the inequalities of birth. But 
even they are based on the conditions, equal or unequal, implied 
by our birth. The first step toward determining the ethical sig- 
nificance of our inequalities is therefore to appraise the inequalities 
of birth. 


| 
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There is a sense in which none of our unequal characteristics, 
whether actual or potential, is part and parcel of our innermost 
selves. We find ourselves “born into” very different stations of 
life, into extremely varied social environments and groups, into 
most diverse families, nations, states, denominations, classes, ma- 
jorities or minorities. Moreover, we awake to the consciousness of 
our selfhood to discover ourselves already irrevocably assigned to 
the “réles” of being male or female, white or colored, native or 
foreign, strong or weak in physical and mental constitution. 
We are in these respects from the very beginning equipped with 
very unequal “gifts”, both in body and mind. We thus distinguish 
clearly between ourselves, who are born into such different sta- 
tions, and the physical and mental equipment into which we are 
born, which is, as it were, allotted to us. 

But it is not only this natal endowment which we thus distinguish 
from ourselves, who are “born into” it. The inequality of these 
endowments is likewise an initial fate into which we find ourselves 
born. Inequality, too, is therefore something extraneous to our 
innermost selves. 

It is this fundamental human plight of being born into our 
initial stations and their inequalities which is sometimes rather 
vaguely referred to by the phrases “chance of birth” or “accident 
of birth”. To be sure, these expressions are nowadays used very 
loosely and thoughtlessly. Generally they are applied only to the 
more peripheral circumstances of a man’s life.*° I maintain that 
these phrases are the expression of a fundamental aspect of human 
existence. 

For it is chance in a specific and very definite sense which is 
ultimately responsible for all we initially are and have. Prior to 
any conscious action or choice of our own we find ourselves 
already born into our stations and into their inequalities. They 
are, as it were, thrown upon us, certainly without any conscious- 
ness of our having deserved them. Nor is there any objective 
evidence that they depend upon any moral desert. This lack of 
a moral title and primarily of any moral desert for our initial 


*Thus James Bryce (Modern Democracies (New York, 1929) I 62) 
uses this phrase only with regard to the “external conditions of well-being”. 
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shares I am going to call here “moral chance”. I maintain that 
in this moral sense it is merely chance which discriminates between 
us, which grants or denies one individual a set of brilliant “gifts”, 
mental and physical health and vigor, or the heritage of a great 
family tradition," and which makes him a member of this or that 
vaunted community and withholds this privilege from other “less 
fortunate” fellow beings. 

Ethics offers no brief for any such discriminations of moral 
chance. It allows for no inherited desert. In its court everyone is 
given an equal start. And for each one the initial score is zero. 
This equality of our initial score is the basic ethical equality among 
all human beings. It follows that all initial inequalities in the form 
of privileges and handicaps are ethically unwarranted. 

The fact that all our inequalities of birth are thus without a 
moral title establishes at the same time a secondary ethical equal- 
ity: In the fate of being blindly subject to the unequal chances of 
our unequal births we are all equals. 

The ethical equality of our initial scores and the ensuing equality 
in the moral chance of our factual inequality do not, however, 
imply that our innermost selves are completely equal. To be sure, 
there may be good reasons for believing in such an ultimate equal- 
ity. But even if these reasons should be inconclusive and if, 
consequently, our innermost selves should be unequal, we should 
remain equal in the fate of being equally born to the same ethical 
start and to the position of equally lacking a moral title to whatever 
inequalities of birth there may be among us. The only essential 
similarity between these selves refers to the fact that they are all 
human selves, equipped with the fundamental characteristics of 
human nature, and primarily with reflective selfconsciousness.” 


™ With regard to the prerogatives of nobility, this point was made very 
impressively in the first of Pascal’s “Trois discours sur la condition des 
grands”, as recorded by Arnauld (Oeuvres complets, ed. Brunschvicg, IX, 
365 ff.). He even pointed out that, because of this chance of birth, we 
should consider ourselves equals “in a true and ultimate sense”. 

™In a correspondence about this point Dr. Arnold Brecht of the New 
School for Social Research raised the objection that the argument above 

roved too much. For it would not only apply to human beings but would 

ave to be extended to animals as well, from the anthropoids down to the 
smallest microbes, since ostensibly they also are what they are without 
any previous desert, merit, or demerit. This objection overlooks the quest- 
ion of what it involves “to be born into” any kind of existential station. 
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Such reflections are by no means unfamiliar to the man in the 
street. Whenever he tries to do full justice to others, he finds, for 
instance, that “After all, it is not the poor devil’s fault that he 
‘happens to be’ illegitimate. You cannot hold him responsible for 
having a poor constitution. You cannot blame him for having been 
born stupid.” Or, in evaluating the merits of a man, the average 
person is likely to argue that “After all, he just ‘happened to have’ 
a fine ‘start’, a marvelous physique and a brilliant mind, and you 
cannot credit him for that personally. But look at what he made 
of that start.” It seems, then, that in daily life we distinguish very 
well between the chance equipment of a person and his personal 
merits or demerits, and that we discount the former when we try 
to judge him fairly. 


Obviously there must be a being of its own which, in such a case, would 
have to be born into whatever station or plight. Unless one should plead 
for some kind of speculative panpsychism, it does not make any sense to 
say that something is born into being, for instance, a particular plant or 
stone. ' , 

Now this situation may be somewhat different in the case of higher 
animals. To be sure, it seems highly improbable that they are capable of 
any behavior involving ethical merit or demerit. And that in itself would 
make the correlative term “moral chance” inapplicable. I should, however, 
not hesitate to admit that, if the selves of animals were really as human as 
children’s stories and animal fables would have it, our attitude toward 
them would have to change fundamentally. Meanwhile it seems noteworthy 
to me that even our actual behavior toward them does vary, apparently 
according to the closeness of their mental structure to our own. We do not 
treat anthropoids, horses, dogs, and cats, whether domestic or not, on the 
same level with insects or even with cattle. Does perhaps the greater 
similarity of their expressions and of their other behavior to our own 
suggest to us subconsciously that, after all, we might as well have been 
in their places? 

It appears, then, that as far as the moral chance of birth is concerned, 
we have to consider the basic difference between human and animal selves 
(if any). Human selves simply would not fit into the mould of an animal 
and vice versa. By this I do not mean to say that a human self requires 
exactly the kind of equipment which we empirically find in men, #.e., the 
actual human body and its peculiar mental outfit, with its special type of 
sensation, perception, memory, speech, and the like. But this human self 
must be one with at least the possibility of reflective consciousness of his 
selfhood. Under such circumstances, then, it seems reasonable that we do 
not grant animals an equal status with ourselves, even if they should have 
— who are born into their existential station by the mere “chance of 

irth”. 

It may be added that basically the same consideration would apply to the 
problem of our attitude toward imbeciles and lunatics, only in an increased 
degree. What is it that forbids us to dispose of these “unfortunate” fellow 
beings in the way in which totalitarian eugenics is reported to do? Is it not 
again the consciousness that it is through no merit of our own that we 
have been spared their fate and that it is through no fault of theirs that 
they do not share our better lot? 
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- (3) The next step follows directly from the preceding premises: 
If it is mere chance in the moral sense here defined which underlies 
our initial factual inequalities, these are in an ultimate sense void 
of moral justification. Our unequal shares constitute an “unjust 
enrichment” (or an unjustified deprivation), i.e., undeserved dis- 
criminations. “Corrective justice” demands redress for inequalities 
which are supported by nothing but the “chance of birth” in 
accordance with the equality of our initial ethical score of zero. 

(4) But does such redress necessarily call for the establishment 
of absolute equality? Certainly not in all cases of unjustified dis- 
crimination, Such discrimination may require nothing beyond the 
restoration of the status quo. Or it may demand some kind of an 
amend for irreparable damage. 

Furthermore, it should be clear that inequalities which do not 
represent initial advantages or disadvantages but merely varieties 
on an equal level are in no way subject to cancellation. The postu- 
late of equality does not require dull uniformity. Only inequalities 
that involve privileges or handicaps call for anything like redress. 

In the case of most of our natal inequalities, however, the prin- 
ciple of redress does require, if not a total redistribution, at least 
som kind of equalization of fates, much according to the same 
principles which in the case of a public calamity demand an 
equalization and compensation for abnormal individual losses. - 
High inheritance taxes, farreaching social-security measures, are 
some of the more obvious means to promote such equalization. 
And, even more important, the postulate of equality calls for the 
greatest possible prevention of initial inequalities by equal social 
and medical hygiene and protection, Moreover, in as far as the 
science of genetics provides us with reliable knowledge about 
human heredity, it suggests a eugenic policy which prevents the 
birth of hopelessly handicapped individuals. 

On the other hand, the demand for equality does not require 
that, regardless of the consequences, every privilege or handicap 
be discarded and equality be made retroactive, as fanatical levellers 
would have it. That this is not the case can best be seen by con- 
sidering that equalization constitutes by no means an unambiguous 
program. It can be achieved by a variety of procedures none of 
which, judged alone by the standards of the desired equality, 
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would seem preferable. Thus one way of establishing equality 
would be by achieving equality in kind, another by securing only 
equivalent shares. Equality in kind may in turn be realized by 
three different methods: 

1. by the transfer of an excessive share from the overprivileged 
to the underprivileged party. Such a procedure would ob- 
viously be feasible only in the case of material goods; it 
would be out of the question in the case of mental advantages. 

2. by an increase in the assets of the underprivileged party up 
to the level of the overprivileged without depriving the latter 
of his present benefits. In the case of the mentally handi- 
capped this would amount to inflicting upon him an extra 
dose of training, obviously with a very dubious chance of 
success and in all probability even against his definite desire. 

3. by the destruction of the excessive share of the overprivileged 
party in the way suggested by the proverbial Solomonic 
justice. An equalization of mental differences would in this 
case have to consist in withholding from the overprivileged 
party a normal education or in other appropriate measures of 
stultification, certainly again of very problematical effective- - 
ness, quite apart from more serious objections. 

Mechanical equalization is, then, in a good many cases a physical 
impossibility. There remains, however, even in such cases the 
possibility of achieving at least an equivalence of benefits. And 
such an equalization of benefits in goods of equal significance may 
again be obtained by two different procedures: 

I. by giving the underprivileged party benefits which would 
make his status equivalent to that of the overprivileged. It is 
by no means certain that this is always possible. In what 
sense physical enjoyments could, for instance, make up for 
inaccessible intellectual benefits is quite a problem, not to say 
a moot question. 

2. by taking equivalent benefits away from the overprivileged. 
Even here we should have to consider that certain mental 
advantages simply cannot be taken away from its owner 
without destroying his entire personality. And how are we to 
determine such equivalences? 

Which one of these five possible methods of couiatiias are we 
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to choose, supposing that all or several of them are applicable to 
the case in question? The principle of equalization or redress in 
itself cannot help us to decide this. For such a decision we need 
an additional standard. The one which would recommend itself 
best appears to be that of the common well-being of all those fellow 
beings involved in the fate of inequality. 
This principle would rule out from the very start any kind of 
Solomonic justice. For any destruction of values would impover- 
ish the community as a whole and thus reduce the common well- 
being. The only exception to this rule would be the case where 
- the existence of inequalities promotes a spirit of caste snobbery 
and segregation destructive of the solidarity of the fellows-in- 
fate. In such situations the destruction of individuality may be 
preferable to the preservation of inequality, however valuable for 

) other reasons. Also it should be considered that the destruction of 
Hh | native advantages may easily constitute a cruel injustice against 

' the better equipped individual. To keep him down and prevent 
him from developing his special gifts would penalize him for a 
fate which was, after all, his too through no fault of his own. To 
choose this destructive way of equalization would simply mean 
bY to give way to the forces of envy and blind resentment. 

For the same reason it will be, as a rule, undesirable to choose 
the method of equalization by transfer, unless the implied depriva- 
tion of the overprivileged works at the same time for the general, 
including his own, good. What seems most important is that the 
underprivileged person receive an improvement of his lot. In this 
it should however be carefully considered whether such a com- 
pensation is likely to work out for his own good, It is very doubtful 
whether this can be achieved by an equalization in kind, consider- 
ing how different the meaning of equal goods may be for unequal 
persons. All that can safely be stated is that the underprivileged 
should be granted such equivalents for his handicaps as will pro- 
| vide him with the means for that type of well-being for which he 

is best fitted. It would by no means be a suitable compensation to 
give the mentally handicapped more means for physical pleasures 
if these would only endanger his well-being and would be used 
in a way injurious to the community. All that he can expect is, 
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for instance, more facilities for his physical development, for 
healthful recreation and enjoyment, and similar compensations for 
the handicap of not being able to share the more exacting enjoy- 
ments accessible to the mentally privileged. It would be definitely 
against the common interest to waste a useless amount of goods 
and education on the handicapped. It may well be that such limita- 
tions make it permanently impossible for us ever to achieve a full 
and satisfactory compensation. Regrettable though this may be, 
it does not constitute a good reason for taking to destructive 
equalization against the overprivileged party. It is after all in the 
equal interest of all that his gifts be not wasted. Equality thus 
does, for instance, not stand in the way of a qualitative democracy 
which would offer an individualizing education adjusted to the 
individual needs, inclinations, and capacities, of its members. If 
such treatment should involve special privileges for the superior 
members of society, it only demands that they be accepted in the 
spirit of favors which entail special obligations. 

It appears, then, that equal consideration of their cases,?* regard- 
less of the chance inequalities of birth, is the only absolutely equal 
claim shared by all. This consideration implies that, with respect 
to the fundamental boons of human existence, everyone should 
have equal opportunities; or, if unable to utilize them, access to 
equivalent resources of a life worth living, #.e., to those sources 
of “happiness” which are suited to his individual nature. In 
considering individual cases we should, therefore, not disregard 
the relevant inequalities of the persons involved. What we should 
disregard is that the person we have to deal with is either friend 
Tom or Mr. Jones, whose nose we happen to dislike. 

It is this claim to equal respect of men’s ultimate selfhood, based 
on their equal existential plight, which seems to me to be at the 
root of what we mean by the phrase “equal human dignity”. Cer- 
tainly, with regard to their actual achievements and conditions in 
life, men seem to have very different degrees of dignity and may, 
for that reason, be worthy of more or less respect. Still, no one 
who is born into this world can claim any special birthright over 


*For the conception of equal consideration cf. Hastings Rash The 
Theory of Good and Evil I 224 ff. 
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anyone else; for in a moral sense all start equally, without initial 
merit or demerit. To this extent no one has ever more and ever 
less than an equal claim to impartial consideration of his case in 
all of its relevant aspects. This basic claim to equal respect of his 
selfhood gives man a certain ultimate dignity. Such dignity does 
by no means grant to man anything like absolute perfection worthy 
of veneration or worship, as an exaggerated humanism 4 Ja Comte 
seems to imply. Dignity in the sense here upheld means nothing 
but a fundamental claim implied by human nature. In this sense, 
but only in this sense, is it true that “each one is to count for one 
and no one for more than one”, as Bentham postulated so justly 
but, in view of his predominant interest in sheer maximization of 
happiness, so inconsistently. 
How far can the use of a category like moral chance be recon- 
| : ciled with a religious interpretation of human existence? Is it not 
b | a flat denial of “Divine Providence” to speak about the human 
situation as a matter of chance? 
Such an objection would be a serious misunderstanding of what 
I have in mind. “Moral chance” denies divine providence as little 
as it denies strict mechanistic determination. In fact, the Christian 
interpretation of human existence supplies most valuable confirm- 
ation of the considerations suggested above. Thus the Christian idea 
of Grace implicitly acknowledges the ethical unaccountability of 
the inequalities of our initial fates.* Because of this unaccount- 
ability it stresses the special obligations implied in our privileges, 
which are not, and even cannot be, morally deserved.” It is only 
“See ¢.g., Jeremy Taylor: “If a man be exalted by reason of any 
excellence in his soul, he may please to remember that all souls are equal; 
and their differing operations are because their instrument is in better 
tune, their body is more healthful, or better tempered: which is no more 
_ than it is that he was born in Italy.” (The Rules and Exercises of 
oly Living. Chapter II Section IV: On Humility #6). Also Hastings Rash- 
dall: “In most men at least this feeling (of humility) will be strengthened 
by the recognition that the differences between themselves and their fellows 
are largely due . . . not to any efforts which begin exclusively with them- 
selves. To use theological language, the good man will ascribe his goodness 
to ‘grace’, recognizing that his good qualities are due in the first instance 
to parentage, influence, example, social tradition, education, community, 
Church and ultimately, if he is a religious man, to God.” (The Theory of 
Good and Evil (2nd ed., Oxford 1924) I 206.) 
* Cf. Jeremy Taylor: “Whatsoever other difference there is between 
thee and thy neighbour . . . if it be good, thou hast received it from God; 
and then thou art more obliged to pay duty and tribute, use and principal 


to him: and it were a strange folly for a man to be proud of being more 
in debt than another.” (ibid. #8) 
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the speculation about a migration of the souls, as represented in 
ancient mysticism or in Indian thought, which, by explaining our 
earthly fates from merit or guilt incurred in a previous existence, 
flatly contradicts the idea of such moral chance of birth. But not 
only is the hypothes's of preexistence gratuitous. It is certainly 
not without significance that Plato, in order to free the Deity of 
any suspicion of injustice, felt the need of justifying the inequali- 
ties of our births and fates by a prenatal choice of our lots, a 
choice in which, as he is anxious to show, the odds were even for 
every participant.?® 


c. Related Arguments 


It may be worth pointing out that it is not only justice in the 
form of the demand for the redress of undeserved discriminations 
which supports the equalitarian demand. It is, for instance, but 
the minimum of charity to fulfil the demands of justice. Already 
justice expects that we should give equal consideration to all those 
who are initially unequal. How much more does charity enjoin that 
we should not let others be at the undeserved disadvantage to 
which the “accident of birth” exposes them. 

Moreover, on quite a different level, it is precisely Nietzsche’s 
ideal of noblemindedness which, if thought through to its full 
consequences, would lead to the demand of equal treatment as a 
duty of the privileged, if not as a right of the underprivileged. 
Nietzsche himself seems to be dangerously close to such an 
unaristocratic conclusion when he gives expression to his love for 
“the one who is ashamed when the die has fallen in his favor and 
asks: Have I, then, been cheating?’ Certainly it would be un- 
worthy of anybody who shares this lofty attitude to accept un- 
earned privileges over his fellow-beings such as the ones granted 
by the “accident of birth”. 

And even from the recent cult of heroic selfreliance, which 
would like to owe everything to its own efforts, it is not a far 
cry to the acknowledgment of the demand for an equal start. 

But these alternative arguments are hardly conclusive to anyone 
who does not accept the ideals of charity, or noblemindedness, or 


* Republic, Book X, 614B ff. (Myth of Er); also Timaeus 41D. 
* Thus spake Zarathustra, Preface, 4; Old and New Tables, 4. 
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selfreliance, as binding. It is largely for this reason that the 
argument based on the demands of justice seems to me to carry 
much more weight. Besides, all other arguments have to use the 
additional premise of the “moral chance” of our inequalities of 
birth. 

d. Conclusion 


To restate, then the central idea of my principal vindication of 
human equality: The postulate of equality, as far as it is valid, 
has its ultimate basis in the demands of a fundamental human 
justice which requires equal consideration even of unequals who 
equally owe their factual inequalities to the “chance of birth”. 
It is thus not equality of factual being but equality of ethical 
status, as indicated by the equal initial ethical score of each in- 
dividual, which constitutes the foundation for the postulate of 
human equality. The paradox of the idea! of equality in the face 
of all the factual inequalities among men disappears once one 

| discovers its basis in the need of redress for the unwarranted 
4 privileges and handicaps of our unequal stations at birth. 
The most notable thing about this vindication of the idea of , 

¥ human equality seems to me that so little of it has entered into 
philosophical discussion. I am certainly well aware that this 
vindication raises issues which exceed by far the scope of this 
paper. All I could hope to do was to point out a dimension of facts 
and problems from which new and deeper insights into the ultimate 
reasons for the postulate of human equality may be obtained. Such 
insight may help not only to solve a theoretical problem but also 
to strengthen those who, while still believing in the ideal of 
equality, seem to have lost its clear meaning and its reassuring 
support. Unless the ideal of human equality in its redefined sense 
can be justified from such a deeper conception of our existence, there 
seems to me little hope of defending it successfully against the 
present onslaught. 


HERBERT SPIEGELBERG 


Lawrence COLLEGE 


THE STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS OF THE PACIFIST 
POSITION AS SEEN BY AMERICAN PHILOSOPHERS 


AS A SOCIAL movement pacifism must be judged by methods 

similar to those used in appraising all ideologies. The same 
sort of intellectual analysis which “narrow” professional tradi- 
tions like dualism and determinism have repeatedly received has 
recently been applied to less well-defined but nonetheless systematic 
conceptual structures like democracy and authoritarianism. All of 
these represent characteristic integrations of basic beliefs and 
practices respecting the nature of man and society. The challenge 
that pacifism specifically extends to the warmaking cultures of our 
day makes it one of the central issues of current ethical and 
political discussion. 

The present paper is concerned with reporting and interpreting 
the replies of 75 distinguished American philosophers to two brief 
questions : 

1, What do you hold to be the strongest single argument against 
pacifism ? 

2, What do you deem to be the strongest single argument f 
pacifism ? 

This approach was considered to be the most convenient way 
of tapping the mature views of men whose training and social 
function have presumably equipped them to deal judiciously with 
the fundamental differences in outlook that divide men (including 
themselves!) into a variety of conflicting groups. 

On June 10, 1942, the response sheet containing ample room for 
most answers to these two straightforward questions was mailed to 
165 names selected from the latest membership lists available in 
professional journals of philosophy. All officers of the various 
regional associations, prominent figures known to the present 
writer by their public, scholarly, or literary reputations, plus a 
proportionate scattering of key individuals from institutions of 
higher learning in all parts of the United States, were included 
in the total number. 

No pretense to randomness of sampling is here made, for the 
intention was to secure judgments from what appeared to be the 
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best qualified minds and not from the average philosopher, the 

ordinary teacher, or the common man. It is therefore reasonably 

certain that the obtained replies reflect faithfully the thinking of 

the ablest (or at least the best known!) philosophers of America.* 

Slightly more than half of those who received this material an- 

swered it, an exceptionally gratifying result when one considers 

that it reached many people during their precious wartime vaca- 

tions. This response ratio is larger than that ever obtained by the 

writer with any professional group. He is also of the opinion 

that those who answered fall largely in the upper qualitative half 

of the 165 select names with which he began the inquiry, although 

he would not wish to be pressed too hard for supporting evidence! 

Perhaps there was something appealing about the accompanying 

| form-letter (reproduced here in full) which made it hard to turn 

| down the simple questionnaire ; the recency of the bitter domestic 

2 | debate concerning international policy also probably contributed 
to this result. 


War as a social phenomenon and personal experience is rich in philo- 

sophical problems. Even if one does not hold that politics is a branch of 
ethics, it is hard to deny the fact that war raises in acute form questions 
ee of relative values which seem to have a purely formal and somewhat 
ce 4 unreal quality in times. of “peace”. Soldiers, conscientious objectors, and 
sacrificing civilians, alike exhibit this awareness. 

As a psychologist, I have hitherto sought to deal with this issue in 
terms of private motivation, particularly as this involves some kind of 
emotional identification. Such analysis, however, is usually shallow and 
preliminary; at any rate, it fails to satisfy the scientific demand for a 
complete explanation. While I am not sure that I have exhausted the 
resources of psychology in dealing with the value-judgments underlying 
an affirmation or denial of the war method, I do find it necessary at this 
stage to turn to professional philosophers for help. ; 

May I therefore ask you to state on the accompanying form what your 
reflection has led you to consider to be (1) the strongest single argument 


*The citations or arguments listed below are deliberately given without 
reference to their source. It may be of interest, however, to note here 
some of the persons whose generosity provided me with the — for 
this report and who signed (without request) their responses: C. M. Bake- 
well, Brand Blanshard, ay e Boas, ae Brightman, Scott Buchanan, 
ames Burnham, John L. Childs, G. Watts Cunningham, William R. 

ennes, John Dewey, oh 3 Ducasse, Warner Fite, Ralph Flewelling, Horace 
Friess, Heinrich Gomperz, Georgia Harkness, Sidney Hook, Herman 
Horne, Harold Larrabee, J 1g RW one Arthur Lovejoy, E. B. Mc- 


Gilvary, Nagel, Max Otto, Helen Parkhurst, 
George Sabine, T. V. Smith, Edwin Starbuck, E. L. ‘Thorndike, James 
Tufts, William Urban, Harry Wieman, Gardner Williams, W. K. Wright. 
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AGAINST pacifism and (2) the strongest single argument FOR pacifism? 
Pacifism here means that attitude which leads a person to refuse to 
participate in or to approve any war for any purpose whatsoever. I assume 
that most American philosophers are accustomed to this double form of 
appraisal; and that while most of them are not pacifists personally, they 
are well acquainted with and presumably have evaluated the substance 
of the positions advanced by groups as diverse as Quakers, Socialists, 
nationalists, “militarists”, liberals, etc. 

My preference is for a response couched in general principles and indi- 
cating plainly the philosophic orientation from which it is derived. I 
recognize the inevitability of concrete references to the current or recent 
world situation; but I hope these can be kept to a minimum and emphasis 
placed upon the “type” situation instead. 


Five of the respondents preferred to write long letters outlining 
their views rather than adhering to the Procrustean bed of the 
response sheet, and four submitted reprints or referred to books 
or articles of their own or others which best portrayed their con- 
victions. One ex-president declared that “all that you can find out 
in this manner is attitudes of would-be philosophers” and chided 
the investigator for forgetting that subconscious alignments and 
the rationalizations exposed by psychoanalysis lie behind the ap- 
parently objective deliberations of metaphysicians. 

This left 75 completely adequate or usable replies in which the 
respondent clearly and specifically indicated in paired fashion 
what he considered to be the most effective pro and the most 
effective con argument. The “points” are here lifted out of longer 
paragraph discussions; the language of the originals is preserved 
intact except for those few cases where the sentence-structure had 
to be adjusted to the needs of convenient quotation. Wherever 
possible, the most condensed statement of a philosopher’s thinking 
has been chosen for reproduction here. For ease in reporting, all 
the PRO arguments are collected in one group and all the CON 
in another; the numbers, however, identify the same source, #.e., 

* The second paragraph of this circular led one philosopher to ad lib as 
follows: “Let me congratulate you on having escaped (as I hope you have) 
from the attempt to settle the issue in terms of psychological conditioning. 
If our minds are really constrained in these matters by ‘private motivation’ 
and are not free to follow the weight of the evidence, there is no use in 
attempting to’ find what is right and wrong about anything whatever. 
All we could do would be to make statistics about the irrational pulls and 
pushes that happened to victimize the largest numbers of minds. The 
question whether pacifism is right or not is an ethicai question, and psy- 


chology—except as it may help in the calculation of consequences—has 
nothing whatever to do with the matter.” 
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No. 19 in both lists refers to the same philosopher. The ordering 
of the items is accidental. 


; I. LIST OF POINTS AGAINST PACIFISM 


1. All matters of human conduct into which intelligence enters are 

matters of choice, and choice always involves weighing of alternative 
courses, Intelligent and honest people may come to different conclusions 
as to which is the greater of two evils on the basis of specifiable features 
of the situation, not on the ground of some absolute principle set up 
in advance. 
_ 2, It oversimplifies problems and escapes responsibility for making judg- 
ments. It fails to provide a means by which its adherents can participate 
effectively in the actual world; it takes its supporters out of the field of 
action, i.e, the actual context of life where alternatives are never black 
and white. 

3. Principles count for nothing in the world without carriers. To see 
the carrier of a great principle done to death by a ruffian when that 
carrier might be saved through the death of the ruffian is a desertion of 
both opportunity and duty. Lying down is no principle to compare with 
standing up for principles. 

4. Acts are judged morally by their foreseeable probable consequences 
in terms of the realization of the complex of values known as human 
well-being. Moral choice obtains between lesser and greater goods. Histori- 
cal experience shows that many human values would have been destroyed 
if force had never been used to realize or preserve them. 
|| 5. The bad pacifist is a doctrinaire pacifist who refuses to fight under 
:| any and all circumstances. No limited, i.e, actual method of obtaining 
absolute values can itself be absolute. 

6. People who are not willing to fight for their rights lose them—and 
deserve to do so. Ideals do not fight for themselves, and unless those who: 
hold them are willing to fight for them, they will not survive. 

7. In the world of human beings as we know them, pacifism simply will 
not work. One cannot dare be a pacifist except on assurance either that 
everybody else is one or that somebody will fight to guarantee him the 
right to be one. 

8. It’s a serious business to step out of the family relationship when 
the family is in trouble. 

9. Pacifism must be judged in a socio-historical context in which values 
themselves change. 

10. The obvious possibility that 99% agreed for peace can be eae 
into violence by an uncontrolled 1% with modern weapons. 

11. No known institutional set-up has any appreciable effect in pre- 
venting war. 

12. Militarist nations thrive upon the existence of comparatively pacifist 
nations around them. The good are thus a temptation to the not so good 
to become worse. This is a reductio ad absurdum, viz., that power over 
the conditions of life should be given to the unethical. 
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13. If there is no other way to prevent murder than by using force I 
ought to use force. This may mean that I have to kill the man who intends 
to commit murder, but it is better to kill the would-be murderer than to 
stand by and see him murder. 

14. Under the concrete circumstances of social life, the choice seems 
to be not “war vs. non-war” but “this war vs. that war” or “this side vs. 
that”. 

15. Wars, like floods and droughts, are and will be inevitable until we 
learn their causes and thus can prevent them. Pacifism takes an exclusively 
“moralistic” attitude toward war and thus, in effect, denies that it has 
natural causes. 

16. Pacifism would lead to a failure to survive of those now imperfect 
states which, if they were to successfully prosecute the war, would be more 
likely to create an international order of decency in which pacifism might 
be successfully practiced. 

17. When a government founded on freedom is threatened with extinc- 
tion, not to fight the aggressor is to be disloyal to oneself, disloyal to 
humanity, disloyal to the very principles of loyalty itself. 

18. Love of humanity, in accordance with the teaching of Christianity. 
If the German nation and the Japanese nation are not utterly destroyed, 
they will enslave the rest of the world. If we love mankind as a whole 
better than any one group, it is our duty to destroy any group that 
menaces the welfare of mankind as a whole. 

1,. The economic state and/or nationalism. 

20. Pacifism seems to me to misunderstand human nature—it is non- 
realistic, fails to face the facts, and relies upon a sentimental wish to 
believe the loveliest things about Man. 

21. It is better to die in defense of liberty than to live as a slave— 
or to live in indifference to the enslavement of others. 

22. War has been one of the most important agencies through which 
civilization has advanced. In most cases, the victorious side contributed 
most to that progress. If men had never fought each other, the present 
race would be far less developed than it is. 

23. If it were the case that the only way I could save the lives of innocent 
people was by taking the life of the man about to do murder on them, 
I would kill him if I could and approve others doing it if I couldn’t. What 
would you do? 

24. The same as the argument against any single ism. Life is not simple. 

. The native determination of any organism to preserve its wholeness. 

25. The validity of the pacifist ideal of uncoerced human community in 
managing group affairs, even if it is justified and accepted as an ideal, 
does not warrant the translation of the ideal into a strategy under any 
and all conditions. 

26. To foreswear violence is not always the best means for securing 
ultimate peace. 

27. Pacifism is too quiescent and negative, and, when it acts, it tends 
to promote appeasement. 

28. The existence of human society depends on the willingness of 
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society to uphold those rights by force whenever force is used to destroy 
them. 

29. If other people threaten to frustrate our goal of leading our own lives, 
we must thwart them. 

30. “Society” is in a perpetual state of war in the sense that there are 
always social conflicts between groups, classes, and nations. No temporary 
stabilization or accommodation (known as “peace” or “justice”) is possible 
without some force or coercion (overt or covert) either between groups 
in a nation or between nations. Pacifism believes that it is possible as well 
as desirable to renounce overt coercion between nations. It is not possible 
to do this without renouncing coercion between groups within a nation. ... 
Pacifism is simply the attempt to get governments to cease to be govern- 
ments—which is either nonsense or philosophical anarchism (if there is any 
distinction between the two). Any government, to serve the ends for which 
4 it was created, must be prepared to use overt coercion when certain limits 
have been reached. 

31. The inevitable need of force under certain circumstances, e.g., after 
all attempts at arbitration have failed, to resolve differences of opinion 
if those differences are of such a kind that the survival of one of the 
parties to the difference is in question. 

e: 32. Peace and security tend to make individuals and groups indolent 
and soft. 

33. One cannot leave one’s liberties undefended. 

34. Wherever war is obviously the lesser evil, we should choose it rather 
than peace at any price. 

Eh 35. Pacifism sacrifices values to existence, i.e., it denies the autonomy 
bt of the normative, the intelligible, and the ideal, reducing them to no more 
than dependent variables of physical fact. 

36. No philosophical- argument can be given either for pacifism or 
against it, since the two “sides” of the question are mere psychological 
attitudes, which are for the most part unaffected by argument, or at least 
are not the sort of things with which argument can appropriately deal. 

37. As long as any man or group of men sufficiently ruthless confront 
full-fledged pacifists they can have their way as wolves with a pack of 
sheep. They may not have the intelligence to recognize that their own 
ultimate welfare demands a shepherd’s care of the sheep. 

38. It is sheer dogmatism either to assert or to deny in general that 
i participation in war will always do more harm than good. Pacifism is 
not justified whenever the probabilities are that human values would be 
damaged by refusing to fight, for it amounts to a preference for their 
impoverishment as against their enrichment. 

39. A man ought to fight and kill his fellow men whenever this will 
probably result in a situation more satisfactory to himself and those he 
cares about than any situation which would be likely to result from not 
fighting. If any man does not want to fight, society should put pressure 
on him to make him fight. Individuals should sacrifice any other individuals 
who thwart their longrange interest and welfare. 
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40. Pacifists consider only the cases in which passive resistance has 
partly succeeded, and ignore the cases in which it has resulted in the 
complete annihilation of the resisters (such as the Albigensians). 

41. Principles tend to blind the pacifist to vital facts. The logic of 
pacifism is dictatorship for militarists and slavery for the masses. 

42. In a social order in which reasonable relations between men have 
been only partially established, the resort to violence is sometimes needed 
to curb unreasonable action. 

43. Since only pacifists practice it, they tempt aggressors in their 
aggression. 

44. Since no one value is unconditional, any value may be overruled by 
a preponderant system of values. 

45. The construction of a completely cooperative social order, or an 
approximation to it, cannot be effected by the mere power of good example 
or enthusiastic indoctrination. 

46. Pacifism could be rationally defended only as an international mass 
movement; practiced on a large scale in one country (or group of coun- 
tries) only, it would amount to high treason. 

47. Refusal to participate in or to approve any war for any purpose 
whatsoever prior to inquiry into the actual situation of any particular 
war means to decide a question of utmost importance without regard to 
the actual needs of the unique situation wherein the decision must be made. 
This sort of disregard amounts at times to a criminal irresponsibility. 

48. If aggression is always wrong, the only way of destroying it when 
it comes is by opposing force to force. 

49. All that we take to be good in human life must be protected, if neces- 
sary, by force. 

50. The existence in the world of dishonorable men whose promises 
cannot be trusted. 

51. There are things worth fighting for, and there are times when no 
other way than fighting holds any chance of safeguarding them. 

52. Pacifism leaves nations adopting it at the mercy of those that don’t. 

53. So long as there are evil impulses in human nature, the use of Force 
to restrain them and insure opportunity to live in dignity and peace will be 
necessary. This will be so as long as the human race is on earth. Pacifism, 
when consistent, is Utopian folly. Logically, the pacifist is an anarchist 
atid should agitate for the abolition of the courts and the police force. The 
failure of law to be enforced breeds anarchy and anarchy breeds tyranny. 

54. Only armed resistance can enable good men to survive. The denial 
of war against aggressors is a denial of the very possibility of the existence 
of moral life; if all the good men are killed, their pacifism is refuted. 

55. People are justified in fighting to prevent domination by groups that 
accept slavery and war as normal human institutions. 

56. The evidence is not conclusive that from a longtime point of view 
the refusal to fight brings about a better distribution of social and personal 
goods than would recourse to arms. 

57. An adequate love of men dictates joining them even when they are 
engaged in irrational and uncharitable enterprises. 
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58. The presence of vast organizations of predatory individuals unre- 
strained by any squeamishness in using force against helpless, unarmed, 
and unresisting peoples. 

59. All other goods are conditional upon existence, so that the unjustified 
threat to existence threatens all goods. Complete allegiance to any value 
involves the willingness: to kill or be killed for it. 

60. “As Virgil saith, it never troubles a wolf how many the sheep be.” 

61. “Aggression” must be controlled regardless of the historical and 
understandable grievances that may have led the offenders to engage in 
such behavior. 

62. Socially minded individuals and groups can, in general, win the 
contests of force because of the fundamental psychological and sociological 
law that such people are moved by a great degree of mutual confidence 
and so form stronger and more permanent alliances. Also, the greater 
degree of accuracy in their belief that they have rightness and justness 
on their side gives them a higher degree of determination and persistence. 

63. Pacifists unjustly depend for their survival on people who are 
willing to fight to keep in existence the community in which pacifists 
themselves would like to live. 

64. The right to selfdefense. 

65. Quakers can do good only because men who are not Quakers fight 
off the violence of evil. Pacifists themselves never could carry their 
doctrines into effect, except through the aid of those who are not pacifists. 

66. He who will not defend a set of values against an adversary with a 
different set must in the end live according to the latter’s standards—or die 
without effective counter measures. 

67. Religious and ethical ideals remain visionary without the use of 
physical means to advance the desirable and hinder the undesirable. 

68. The unlivable world that militarists who believe that might makes 
right would cause if all the opponents of militarists were pacifists. 

69. Successful pacifism would introduce a Fascist world in which pacifism 
could have neither meaning nor existence. 

70. Men like and need war: it gives adventure, a heroic life, and service 
to a cause; it breaks up routine, complacency, and monotony. 

71. What I ought to do depends always upon the total situation. There- 
fore, no moral rule is absolutely and always correct. It is impossible to 
construct any form of words, “Thou shalt not do X”, such that by avoidirig 
X you will always do right. 

72. Human nature is so constituted that it responds favorably to motives 
of fear and the use of force as a means of control, correction, and 
improvement. 

73. Merely that there are too many people in the world who don't believe 
in it! 

74. Ideals can only be gradually attained by the use of practical measures 
which pacifism is likely to disregard. 

75. The major principle of morals is: So act as to produce the largest 
total good. Sometimes the refusal to-use international coercion against 
an aggressor state produces far more harm than coercion itself. 
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II. LIST OF POINTS FOR PACIFISM 


(the number before each statement in this series refers to the same person 
as the same number in the preceding set) 

1. If enough people could be got to accept pacifism it might do away 
with war. 

2. The method of war and democratic civilization are not permanently 
compatible. Man needs to find more rational means of adjusting group 
or national differences. 

3. The undertow toward the martial gets out of hand and tends to 
further other ends than those of principles. In this sense, the pacifist may 
justify his refusal to fight as strategy rather than as principle. 

4. If all men were pacifists, i.e., made it their rule never to fight one 
another under any circumstances, the effect would be in the highest degree 
favorable to human well-being; there would be no more wars. 

5. From the point of view of the brotherhood of man, which is demanded 
by realistic ethics (e.g., Pierce’s), the absolute disvalue of evil which is 
involved in the killing of one’s fellow men is inexcusable. Evil is evil 
whatever good ends it may serve. Es ! means may cancel the good in 
good ends. Moreover, there is no guarantee accompanying evil means that 
they will accomplish the good ends sought. Means are in the present in 
this sense and ends in the future. All that we have a certainty of having 
are means; the ends are only hopes. 

6. “Human life is in itself infinitely precious and no one has a right 
to kill another person for any reason whatever.” 

7. Pacifism advocates the only sort of social order with which intelligent 
beings ought to be satisfied, viz., one in which differences of opinion and 
sentiment are to be settled on the basis of reasoned deliberations relative 
to the facts available. 

8. By its very nature, war is destructive of all we have been aiming at, 
consciously and unconsciously,—a liveable life for all men and women. 
When the war is over we are compelled to start in back of where we were 
when it began. War determines only which side was strongest; it never 
determines which side was headed toward the light. 

9. The sanctity of human life is a supreme value which the use of force 
violates; as an end of social experience, this value is denied by means 
of a contradictory kind. 

10. Any order which is conducive to human life at its best rests on 
the free consent of all its members. There is no way to secure “free” 
consent except by eliminating force as a factor in securing decisions by 
members of groups. 

11. The frequent occurrence of wars on the present scale will certainly 
disrupt and perhaps destroy western civilization. 

12. It is difficult to believe that life is so desperately tragic that it can 
be a duty to kill men by the myriads. 

13. War does not secure the high purposes with which it is often under- 
taken, and it involves the killing of innocent persons. 

14. So far as modern mass wars go, it is apparently an inescapable 
conclusion that the human values to be gained from war are not sufficient 
to compensate for those lost in waging it. 
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15. War never solves problems and usually complicates difficulties, thus 
making solutions even harder. 

16. We humans always postpone the real practice of what we profess 
—“the time is not yet ripe”, etc. But if any program of living is ever to 
become effective, it must start sometime, somewhere. The time to show 
that a nation can live by the principles of a new social order is now. Wars 
in the past have always been “just”, but the “peace” which followed has 
never permanently solved any problems or secured the “justice” that 
originally hallowed the cause. 

17. War lets loose all the antisocial forces. It is always wrong. There is 
no war that could not have been avoided if men and nations had been 
willing to follow reason and the Golden Rule. Furthermore, war is as 
stupid as it is cruel, and is infinitely costly in men and treasure. It is a 
reversion to savagery and never really settles anything. 

18. The Christian doctrine of non-resistance is a good argument for 
the private individual in the absence of stronger social claims. 

19. The City of God. 

20. Gandhi’s insistence that human nature when unspoiled does not like 
to keep on killing. Non-violent resistance will work much oftener than 
most people suppose. 

21. If the small minority of convinced pacifists stands firm, and if 
necessary undergoing martyrdom, it will institute a little leaven working 
slowly, and in the course of time the whole world will be regenerated. 

22. A small and feeble nation is occasionally justified in submitting 
without armed resistance to invasion ‘by an overwhelmingly powerful 
enemy. There will be less suffering; the invaders will have more pity 
and be less ruthless. 

23. Sometimes the policy of acquiescence or love and forgiveness of 
one’s enemies or of those who do evil may lead them to renounce their 
ways. Sometimes the use of certain methods of fighting evil may (not 
must) corrupt the users or produce a world which would be worse, +e, 
more dishonorable, than would have been the case if we practiced for- 
giveness. 

24. Pacifism is a more intelligent way'of working for peace which even 
the militarist claims he seeks. 

25. The continuity of means and ends and their existential inseparability. 
Force breeds force, the method of war breeds future wars. Only pacifist 
means can serve pacifist ends. 

26. “As the means are, so are the ends achieved.” 

27. No social and individual ‘problems have been basically and funda- 
mentally solved by war: it is a manifestation of the brute in man. Social 
and individual problems cannot be solved through brute force. Their 
solution is effected by intelligent, cooperative planning and acting in the 
paths of peace. 

28. In every nation there is enough decency and good will to cause it, 
in the long run, to treat other nations fairly so long as it is not antagonized 
by fear of attack from them. Therefore, it is better to disarm and refuse 
to fight, even though this involves enduring some temporary injustices, 
for in the long run this is the surest way to promote universal peace and 
righteousness. 
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29. The New-Testament admonition to love our fellow men—even our 
enemies. 

30. If one adopts a certain view of human nature and ultimate reality 
(such as Christian love and perfectionism), then pacifism is logically im- 
plied in this larger metaphysic. 

31. The educational value of any peace movement is great. 

32. War has been made so destructive by science that it no longer serves 
the end of making a group strong, alert, and integrated. If continued, it 
will reduce the world to impotence and savagery. 

33. The tremendous waste of energy and manpower needed to maintain 
armaments. ' 

34. Evil-doers may ultimately be shamed into abandoning their aggres- 
sive conduct if pacifist responses are all they encounter. 

35. The resort to force, war, and brute compulsion may negate the 
powers of persuasion, the ideal, and normative. The victory of force 
over persuasion marks the weakness of values in the world.: 

36. See the corresponding #36, supra. 

37. War arouses emotions and passions that cloud intelligence and 
unfit men, or tend to unfit them, for progressively socially valuable activities. 

38. Pacifism is justified whenever the probabilities are that basic values 
would be furthered by such refusal (to fight). 

39. Ultimately there is no argument either for or against pacifism. The 
only question is: How do you feel? What do you want? How will you feel? 
Some people get their basic psychological satisfactions by fostering war; 
others meet their special needs by opposing it. 

40. Unless there are persons in a community (like the conscientious 
objectors) who are willing to sacrifice their comfort and their fortunes 
in support of a principle, it can never become rooted as a genuine moral 
conviction. 

41. Pacifism keeps before the public mind an ideal of peace without 
which the pressure of the moment, the flux of events, and the impulse for 
military control, may cause this ideal to vanish completely. Paradoxical 
though it may seem in a democracy, extreme fanaticism seems to jar the 
public mind and stimulate thought and cause more critical thinking than 
calm rationalization. 

42. The resort to unreasonable action tends to weaken and obstruct the 
human endeavor toward the substitution of reasonableness for violence, 
the “means” denying the “end” toward which it is directed. 

43. The Divine Commandment not to kill. 

44. All values, however high, must be sought only by peaceful methods. 

45. In order to build a completely co-operative social order, human 
beings must be led both by precept and example to desire one another's 
well being. Participation in war, however, inevitably engenders hatred, 
and hatred increases the likelihood of new wars. In order to avoid this 
vicious circle, all persons of good will, at whatever cost to themselves, 
should refuse to participate in war. 

46. There is no reasonable defense of pacifism, particularly in a country 
involved in war. 


47. Contemporary war between industrialized nations is unquestionably 
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one of the worst of all evils. In many cases, the best policy may be to 
refuse to participate or to approve. 

48. Murder is always a sin; military killing is not even disguised 
murder; therefore .. . 

49. The pacifistic attitude in a nation or in an individual does tend 
to create or to encourage a similar attitude in others. 

50. The incapacity of any form of violence alone to meet the problems 
of existence. - 

51. War is a wasteful, stupid, and ineffective way of achieving the 
ends which would alone justify them. 

52. If universal, pacifism would be admittedly a fine thing; and possibly 
the best way to make it universal would be for the powerful to adopt it. 

53. The use of force breeds resistance by force; war breeds hatred 
and therefore more war. 

54. War is an inefficient means for achieving moral and religious goals. 
Instead of promoting love, it leaves the world with less love and less 
adequate means of expressing and organizing it. 

55. Mankind needs pacifists to help keep alive the knowledge that war 
and other forms of destructive violence are contrary to its best develop- 
ment. The consequences of war are too uncontrollable to make it a safe 
or rational instrument. : 

56. The strongest argument seems to me that the cost of a war, in 
terms of human life, suffering, material goods, and modes of living, 
is not worth the consequences which a war may bring. I take this to 
be an empirical claim, which is to be supported by specific evidence of a 
factual kind; though of course whether such evidence is forthcoming is 
another matter. The obvious difficulty in making the available evidence 
persuasive is that, both in the case of arguments for and arguments against 
pacifism, a scale of preferences or goods must be assumed, although it is 
unlikely that there is or will be universal agreement upon the details of 
such a scale. As a democratic socialist I would assign a higher rank to 
the preservation or attainment of a decent distribution of social goods 
than to matters pertaining to national prestige; but it is obvious that 
not everyone would agree with such a choice, so that in many cases the 
adjudication of the relative costs and achievements of a war may be 
inarbitrable. 

57. Human conflicts are settled adequately only by reason and love, not 
by force. 

58. The best argument for pacifism is the small but genuine success 
which man has had in the gradual transformation of his more violent forms 
of predation into less predatory conduct. 

59. The imposition of one’s will upon others by physical force is 
selfdefeating and intrinsically evil. 

60. From Spinoza’s Ethics, I, xli, xliii, xliv: 

“If anyone conceives that he is loved by another, and believes that he 
has given no cause for such love, he will love that other in turn.” 

“Hatred is increased by being reciprocated, and can on the other hand 
be destroyed by love.” 

“Hatred which is completely vanquished by love, passes into love; and 
love is thereupon greater, than if hatred had not preceded it.” 
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61. War is an unintelligent adjustment to difficulties. 

62. The least weak argument is the assumption that, if a dictator is 
not resisted and is allowed to take control of the whole world, he will 
thereby abolish war and, having no opposition, will permit an increasing 
degree of freedom and interregional communication and co-operation. This 
process may develop, as it has in individual countries, first a constitutional 
and ultimately a representative form of government. 

63. Faith in the way of pacifism as the fundamental and ultimately 
triumphant law of things. 

64. Human Brotherhood. 

65. There should always be pacifists, i.e., men like Jesus and St. Francis, 
who will resist evil only by devoting themselves to the good. We need such 
men, for their purity and intensity of devotion brings to us fresh visions 
of truth and holiness. 

66. Historically, wars usually lose the very values which they are 
ostensibly fought to defend. 

67. Matthew 5:21-26, 38-48. 

68. Overcome evil with good. Non-resistance shames the evil-dot’. 

69. A sense that thereby one personally preserves certain moral values. 

70. War is always immoral in the sense that there are some interests 
in some individuals, and basic interests in other individuals, which are 
maimed and frustrated by the emphases and activities of war. 

71. The moral rule, “Thou shalt not kill”, taken as absolute and always 
right. 

72. Human nature is so constituted that it will always respond with 
understanding, good will, kindness, justice, and cooperation to nonviolent 
methods of effecting individual and social change. 

73. If everyone were a pacifist, there would be no wars. 

74. Warfare is utterly out of harmony with any ideal relations of men 
in their contacts with one another. If the pacifists did not hold fast to 
the ideal, the complexities of actual situations would cause men to lose 
their way in a hopeless tangle of relative factors. 

75. A mystical assurance that regardless of apparent consequences one’s 
course is inherently right. 


III 


As with all data, some sort of grouping of the “raw” material 
above is needed if a suitable perspective is to be achieved. The 
substance of the considerations advanced is obviously repeated with 
noticeable frequency despite many idiosyncrasies of expression. 
Such recurrent formulations of the “essence” of an identifiable 
argument are not unimportant, even if they permit no more than 
the segregation of common from rare thought-modes. The accom- 
panying table gives what seems a natural organization of the variety 
of ideas just listed and is clearly more manageable than the un- 
reduced responses of the return sheets. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF BASIC POINTS 


CONTRA 


I. The relative merit of any particular war 
can be responsibly determined only by the 

bable net balance of value-consequences 
n the light of the total situation. Cf. 1, 
4» 5S» 9, 14, 16, 18, 25, 34, 38, 44, 47, 56, 
75. (frequency = 15 or 20%) 

I. Pacifism is escapism from the brutal 
realities of human conduct. 2 7, 11, 15, 
19, 20, 27, 30, 40, 41, 50, 53, 60, 72, 73, 
if (f = 16 or 21.3%) 

I. Human agents of “lofty” seg les 
and are more worthy to live than 
human representatives of “ignoble” ones. 
3, 3S 3% 23, 35, 48, 54, 58, 62. (f=9 


or 12 
IV. Right requires struggle or might to 
maintain it, g the Good is a self- 
Preserving. 6, 10, 12, 26, 28, 33, 37, 42, 


45, 49, 51, 55, 67. (f = 13 or 17.3%) 


V. Pacifism is disloyal udiation of 
natural community ties and obligations. 
8, 17, 46, 57, 63. (f = 5 or 6.7%) 


VI. War is a beneficial evolutionary de- 
vice and produces real wee satis- 
factions. 22, 32, 70. (f = 3 or 4%) 


VII. Self-preservation is a sufficient 
reason for combat. 24, 29, 31, 39, 59 
64, 66. (f= 7 or 9.3%) 

VIII. The issue is beyond logic; only 
explanations apply, 36. (f 
=1 or 1.3 

IX. Pacifism actually aids or fosters 
gression. 43, 52, 61, 68. (f = 4 or 33%) 


X. Pacifists need militarists to vide 
the conditions under ‘which peciéets can 


be of any utility, 65, 69. (f = 2 or 2.7%) 


PRO 
I. It is a reasonable hypothesis that the 
evil of war would end if a pecnte 
adopted pacifism as a way of life. Cf. 1, 
¢ ee 47, 52, 73. (frequency = 6 or 


II. Democratic civilization and war are 
not permanently compatible. 2, 10, 11, 
41, 59. (f=5 or 6.7%) 


III. War eventually engenders less 
worthy aims than those which initiall 
led people to engage in it. 3, 13, 55, 
(f= 4 or 5.3%) 


IV. The ends of war are only possible 
goods, but the means of war are certain 
; the goals and methods of even 
“just” wars cannot be harmonized. 5, 
23, 25, 26, 43, 45, 74. (f = 8 ) 
. The sanctity of all human life 
precondition to any decent social struc- 
ture. 6, 12, 18, 19, 29, 30, 40, 43, fy 57s 
64, 67, 71. (f= 14 or 16.7%) 

. Reciprocal or even unilateral pacifism 
(as most former adversaries eventually 
recognize) is a more intelligent and 
loving way of treating human differences 
than war, which is wasteful, stupid, and 
cruel, 7, 17, 20, 22, 24, 28, 37, 51, 61. 
(f = 9 or 12 
VII. War never really shows who is right 
—it is merely a clumsy way of proving 
who is stronger. 8. =1 or 1.3% 
VIII. Modern wars lose more human 
values than they gain. 14, 32, 33, 35, 3% 


6, 70. 7 or 9.3%) 

ix. War usually anes social problems 
harder rather than easier. 15, 16, 27, 31, 
(f= 7 or 9.3%) 

. Pacifist responses psychologically dis- 
arm hostility by the “aggressor” 
that his “victim” is well-disposed toward 
him; they are therefore a superior tactic 
to armed conflict. 34, 45, 49, 58, 60, 62, 
$ 68, 72. (f=9 or 12%) 

1. If pacifism is subjectively more agree- 
able to its practitioners or advocates, 
that’s enough. Cf. the esthetic rule, De _ 
gustibus, etc. 36, 39, 46, 69, 75. (f= 
or 6.7%) 


Something of course has been lost as well as gained by this process 
of “translating” and telescoping. As with all classifications, the 
reader may consider some of the rubric assignments a bit artificial 
and forced, if not outright errors in pigeonholing. The writer 
freely admits that as high as one fifth of all the entries might 
properly have been subsumed under different heads—an effect 
partly attributable to the fact that each philosopher’s document 
contained different “components” and partly because the ‘over- 
lapping rule-of-thumb classes here established could not be made 
strictly exclusive, i.e., embracing wholly distinct categories. Had 
fewer categories been employed to condense the arguments, their 
characteristic concreteness and specificity would have suffered. 
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The Con series shows a slightly greater concentration of argu- 
ments than the Pro series, an effect apparently not entirely due to 
the dispersal of the former among ten classes as compared to 
eleven for the latter. The three most popular Con arguments (in 
descending order of frequency) are Points II, I, and IV; the 
correspondingly dominant Pro arguments are Items V, X, and 
IV. Apparently the antipacifist feels impelled to rest his case most 
heavily upon this triad: (1) his version of what realistic social 
action in a rough-and-tumble world demands; (2) the chance that 
a successful war may promote valuable group purposes; and (3) 
the possibility or the duty of using naked power to uphold ideal 
standards of life and conduct. Similarly, the triad upon which the 
pacifist typically stakes his case is: (1) the inherent value of 
human life per se as the matrix from which all other values held 
by the personality emerge; (2) the presumptive power of the 
technique of non-violent behavior—or “love”—to protect the 
larger or fundamental values of all participants in grand-scale 
conflicts; and (3) the flat contradiction between the alleged holy 
objectives of even a crusading war and the procedures of con- 
ducting it. 

These frequencies apply only to the present group of “mixed” 
respondents, most of whom were non-pacifists. To ascertain what 
pacifists or non-pacifists as such considered to be the strongest 
arguments for or against their respective positions would have 
required a segregation of individuals on the basis of ideological 
commitments which was neither feasible nor especially ‘desirable 
in this inquiry. 

On first inspection, the two types of arguments appear to cancel 
each other pretty effectively—and may even be held to do so no 
matter how often they are re-examined. The make-up of our 
master table suggests that something like a logical or moral stale- 
mate is involved, although this may be a false impression created 
by the arithmetical symmetry of the research design employed in 
the collection and the elaboration of the attitudes here revealed. 
No word-count was made, but the arguments against pacifism 
were as a rule somewhat longer than those for it. Some respondents 
protested that they knew of no argument, strong or otherwise, in 
favor of pacifism and were driven to invent one under the stimulus 
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of the challenge provided; a few others submitted what they 
labeled the “least weak” contention. 

It is not the purpose of the present paper to attempt any ap- 
praisal of the quality of American philosophy on the basis of the 
samples here collected. Nonetheless the indecisive nature of the 
separate points reflects the unsatisfactory state of thinking in this 
area, as a swift analysis of each item will show. Thus, in the Con 
series, No. I is a purely methodological imperative that probably 
holds against the authoritarian or dogmatic pacifist, but leaves the 
rational or empirical pacifist untouched. II is an ambiguous charge 
respecting defective “realism” in practical matters, since the 
objective realities relatively neglected by one side may be over- 
emphasized by the other, 4.e., some “hardboiled” pseudo-realism 
in the social sciences may be a grossly romantic distortion of an- 
other’s field of experience. III is ethically unambiguous, but 
assumes that the finer and the baser cause can be readily dis-. 
criminated; it is almost an invitation to selfrighteous hypocrisy 
unless detached third-party judges make the determination. IV 
appears to be blind to the existence of circumstances wherein it 
would be foolish to insist upon the literal maintenance of every 
specific right, for it makes no mention of the cost of so doing; 
moreover, it suggests a confidence in Power’s affinity for the 
Right, a correlation that cannot be taken for granted. 

No. V is almost certainly contaminated by too narrow an in- 
terpretation of the “community” to which loyalty may properly 
be expected. VI is an interesting relic of the sociological Darwinism 
of the late Victorian era, probably best characterized as a half- 
truth ever since James showed that, in theory at least, the virtues 
promoted by war could be more “cheaply” attained by other means 
without any of its disadvantages. VII refers to a motive which 
may be a delusion, for if the intent of war is selfpreservation it 
necessarily often fails since many “selves” are clearly not pre- 
served. VIII seems like another half-truth, for while psychological 
mechanisms unquestionably affect the content, manner, and re- 
sults of our thinking, our knowledge of this selfsame psychological 
factor can only be reliably secured by impersonal, objective, 
scientific methods or “logical” procedures. IX seems absurd, for 
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to say this is like holding that the existence of honest persons is a 
constant temptation to the dishonest to be dishonest—and that 
therefore one should not be honest! X is superficially subtle, but 
amounts to saying that “militarists” occasionally employ pacifists 
to discharge some ancillary relief function, even though the latter 
do not solicit or desire the “protective” services of the former— 
hence true reciprocity or social division of labor does not occur. 

A similar set of deficiencies in persuasive rigor may be discerned 
in the Pro series. No. I in this list is formally unobjectionable 
since it makes no more than an “experimental” claim for the effi- 
cacy of pacifism. II rests upon the outcome of a semantic exercise, 
for states which considered themselves essentially “democratic” 
have been, and are, at war with each other. A conscript army 
based on “involuntary servitude” may be no more democratic 
than a prison to one observer; to another, its ultimate control by 
civilians elected via the machinery of representative government 
is the quintessence of authentic democracy. III might under some 
circumstances be just reversed ; ¢.g., a nation could be manoeuvred 
into a war by its leaders for narrowly “imperialist” reasons, and, 
following an internal revolutionary transformation, continue the 
conflict as a “People’s” War, presumably for more universally 
valid or cherished goals. IV is a peculiarly difficult item to attack 
as there is a striking discrepancy between the verbally-expressed 
purposes of war and the behavioral machinery by which it is 
prosecuted. It might be retorted that in a relativistic world, ex- 
ceptional situations may arise where some genuine angelic end 
could apparently be reached by the use of diabolical means, espe- 
cially if the human agents involved lacked actual current mastery 
over, or susceptibility to, angelic devices of equivalent capacity 
to shape the future satisfactorily. This last is a dangerous bit of 
casuistry since it repudiates the virtue of consistency or integrated 
conduct and implicitly denies the possibility of making any sound 
generalizations in the ethical field. 

No. V invests every personality with the property of final 
goodness and is clearly a postulate of some faith for living. 
Objectors to this claim cite the acceptance of birth-control and 
emergency abortions as evidence that one form of undeveloped 
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human life may properly be sacrificed to save a more developed 
kind such as the adult mother ; pari passu, the lives of German and 
Japanese soldiers are less valuable than the lives of Russians and 
Americans if the former are fighting for a “lower” cause. War 
does seem to assume that the survival or extension of certain social 
systems or power organizations is a higher value than the lives of 
an unspecified number of their citizens or the lives of members of 
rival societies. The straightforward contradiction between these 
two hierarchical evaluations of institutions and persons cannot be 
circumvented, for one says in effect that 3 is greater than 2 and 
the other declares that what one thought was 3 should really have 
an index number of 2 (or less), and vice versa. 

No. VI can be criticized for implying that all, or even most, 
normally kindly and generally intelligent folk consider pacifism an 
invariably better expression of these traits than war; perhaps 
the most that can be asserted is that they would agree that non- 
belligerent ways of settling any kind of dispute are usually but 
not always superior to a test of arms. This insight may be sound, 
but so far only a minority is controlled by it. 

No. VII is an utterance as old as William Penn, but has lacked 
power to compel assent. War is clearly not decisive of the right as 
such, but it is possible for one belligerent to be both stronger and 
more nearly right than another. Admittedly this association is not 
a necessary one or even a close one, for such a claim would be too 
much like the assertion that the majority (or the “vox populi”) 
is always right. A longer-term perspective often changes such 
judgments of the moment. 

This same lack of intellectual coerciveness appears in VIII, 
for it states a conclusion whose quantitative relationship could 
only be adjudged correct by some sort of common “hedonic 
calculus” employing magnitude units and arithmetic operations of 
the same meaning to all computers. One philosopher adding two 
columns of “figures” obtains this answer: Total A > Total B. His 
brother finds B > A. Paradoxically enough, both summations, 
while yielding clearly different results, may be correct for each 
calculator, although this comes close to the hazardous theory of the 
double or multiple nature of truth. In this special case, of course, 
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the joker is that the component “figures” are already different at 
the start—the wholes therefore reflect the non-corresponding 
weights of the parts. 

Kindred objections hold for IX. War does complicate many 
things, but it also postpones or alleviates other tensions. What can 
one say if some folk prefer to solve some types of problems, ¢.g., 
matters of military strategy, to the exclusion of others such as 
race discrimination? The death of certain individuals or organiza- 
tions does solve their problems, yet it may magnify those of the 
survivors. Moreover, the apologist for war can point to any re- 
search study which likewise tends to raise more problems than 
it solves. The confusion appears to rotate about a subtle ambiguity, 
viz. that the basic social “problem” to be solved (and continually 
re-solved) is the optimal patterning of mutually constructive 
human relations—and not the solving of mere scholarly puzzles. 
So far as social issues go, war may be a progression from the 
frying-pan to the fire. 

No. X refers to the specific technique of non-warlike resistance 
to an invader and appears to be unimpeachable if viewed solely as 
an experimental suggestion and not as a verified generalization. 
It is, perhaps, a large-scale projection of the injured wife’s policy 
of patient long-suffering in the hope that her own, her children’s, 
and her husband’s eventual happiness will be greater than if she 
divorces or shoots him. Risks to well-being exist in both instances. 
Obviously war is more like murdering an adulterer than separating 
from him—and getting alimony. 

No. XI expresses a purely individualistic ethics and is cognate 
to Item VIII in the Con series. In a sense, this argument is a 
retreat from the actual problem. It says in effect, “God made 
both saint and sinner (or two kinds of saints or two types of 
sinners). Only he can tell them apart. Each is what he is—and 
that’s that.” It scuttles the question of appraisal by denying that 
it can be done because of the utter incommensurability of the 
things to be compared. 

Despite this fairly comprehensive digest of the major points on 
both sides of the pacifist issue, and the high probability that the 
principal arguments usually encountered in the vast literature 
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pertaining thereto are represented in this survey, the reader should 
be warned that a few significant points elsewhere available do not 
appear here solely because the 75 philosophers failed to mention 
them! Economic maladjustments, e.g., are conspicuously under- 
played in the many references to “aggressors”, as though rich 
states by their unwillingness to correct in time a world mal- 
distribution of wealth were not also guilty of some form of 
aggression against less favored areas. Had seven hundred or seven 
thousand philosophers been queried, the 10-11 categories here 
reported might have been expanded to 13-14 or 15-16, respectively, 
particularly if the respondents had come from all the chief cultures 
of the world and not just from the American scene. 

From this juxtaposition of rival materials, does any indication 
emerge as to which side holds the stronger ethical or logical 
position? It seems best to let each reader answer this inclusive 
question for himself, There is, however, some reason for believing 
that this sort of analysis shows the pacifist case to be much stronger 
than most non-pacifists suppose. Much of the controversy in this 
field is bootless because neither side is fully acquainted with those 
aspects of the problem that weigh heavily with the other. Since 
non-pacifism is the contemporary norm from which pacifism 
deviates or dissents, representatives of the latter outlook are 
usually more familiar with the arguments of the former than vice 
versa—a ratio characteristic of most majority-minority relation- 
ships. This paper should serve to make future polemics more 
fruitful, since the defect of mutual ignorance can in large measure 
be readily corrected by the summary this article provides. 


GEorGE W. HARTMANN 
Treacners CoLumMsBiIa UNIVERSITY 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL 
ASSOCIATION OF 1943 


SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
BOARD OF OFFICERS 


American Council of Learned Societies 


The twenty-fourth annual meeting of the Council was held in New York 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania on January 28 and 29, 1943. The Association 
was represented by its delegates, Professors G. R. Morrow and C. J. 
Ducasse, and by the Secretary of its National Board, Professor Cornelius 
Krusé. Other members of the Association also present were Dean R. P. 
McKeon, in his capacity as delegate of the Mediaeval Academy of America, 
and Dean G. H. Sabine, as member of the Advisory Board of the Council. 
Members of the Association who occupy places on committees of the 
Council are Dean R. P. McKeon, Committee on the History of Ideas, and 
Chairman of the Committee on Research and Teaching Personnel; Profes- 
sor H. W. Schneider, Committee on the History of Religions; J. H. 
Randall, Corresponding member, Committee on Renaissance Studies; and 
T. M. Greene, Chairman of Committee on Educational Trends and the 
Humanities. A report by this committee has recently been published under 
the title Liberal Education Reexamined; Its Role in a Democracy 
(Harper’s. ) 

Reports were presented by the Director, Dr. W. G. Leland, and by other 
members of the executive staff of the Council, on the activities of the 
Committees of the Council, on projects sponsored by the Council, and on 
advisory services rendered by the Council to the Government. 

Members of the Association may be reminded that the Council makes 
grants in aid of publication of scholarly works which it would not be 
practicable to publish commercially. A number of the works in the field 
of philosophy mentioned in the 1942 report as having been awarded such 
aid have since appeared. The council also makes grants in aid of research. 
Such a grant has been made to J. R. Weinberg in aid of a project entitled 
The Philosophy of Nicolaus of Autrecourt. 

The 1944 meeting of the Council is to be held January 26 to 28 at the 
Westchester Country Club, Rye, New York. 


Committees 
Permanent Committee on Bibliography 


The war has continued to make inopportune any further attempt by the 
Committee to obtain funds for the publication of the Bibliography of 
Philosophy for the years 1902-1932, which now exists in card-index form 
at Columbia University. Accordingly, the Committee can only suggest again 
this year that members of the Association in need of bibliographical 
information relating to that period request it from Mr. Emerson Buchanan 
of the Department of Philosophy at Columbia. The activities of the 
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Committee for the year have consisted only in answering an occasional 
inquiry. 

The war has of course entailed also cessation of the Committee’s function 
as point of contact between the Association and the International Bibliog- 
raphy of Philosophy undertaken before the war by the IJmstitut Inter- 
national de Collaboration Philosophique, which had its headquarters in Paris. 

For the Committee, 
C. J. Ducasse, Chairman 
Publication Committee 


Professor Gregory D. Walcott, General Editor of the Source Books 
in the History of Science, has sent in the following report on his series: 


After considerable discussion, the decision was reached to withhold from 
publication the manuscript, A Source Book in Greek Science, until after 
the war. This was regrettable but apparently unavoidable. Professor Allen 
of the University of Wisconsin has written that the major part of the 
manuscript for a Source Book in Botany is completed. During the past year 
he has been developing a list of “authors and citations” from the “literature 
on plant physiology”. Since he is now emeritus, he “expects to get on much 
more rapidly with the work”, Professor Smallwood of Syracuse University, 
who is preparing the manuscript for a Source Book in Zoology, has in- 
formed me that he is “now free from teaching and executive responsibility”, 
since he has become emeritus, and that “this is the only task that he has 
agreed to undertake”. He has submitted a list of “certain well known 
authorities” who have agreed “to assume responsibility for specific sections” 
and indicated that he will probably visit the University of Rochester, Wash- 
ington, New York City, Boston, and New Haven, to get at certain bits of 
source material and for consultations. Dr. H. G. Fletcher, Jr., of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, who has charge of preparing the manu- 
script for a Source Book in Chemistry, has written that he has been delayed 
a bit by the war, but that the work for this book is “about half done”. He 
thinks, too, that he can now proceed “at a much better pace” with the work 
ahead. Professor Richard McKeon of the University of Chicago has not 
written me this fall, but when I saw him here in New York City last spring 
he told me that he keeps going over in his mind the probable material for a 
Source Book in Medieval Science and debates with himself as to the proper 
organization of the work. This gives a rather fair view of the status of 
the remaining prospective volumes of the series. 


At the beginning of the year three applications to the American Council 
of Learned Societies for grants in aid of publication were under con- 
sideration by the Committee. Four other manuscripts came to us in the 
course of the year. Of these seven manuscripts, the Committee has recom- 
mended one for a grant in aid of publication; the two most recently re- 
ceived are still under examination by the Committee; and the others have 
been returned, either to the A. C. L. S. or to their authors. No information 
has yet been received as to the action taken by the A. C. L. S. on the 
manuscript recommended for a grant. Of the two applications for grants 
supported by the Committee which were pending at the time of our last 
report, one was denied by the A. C. L. S. Committee of Award at its 
meeting in January, and the other was withdrawn by the publishers 
concerned. 

Again the Committee wishes to thank the outside readers who have given 
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so generously of their time and effort to help us make a competent 
appraisal of the manuscripts submitted. The Committee, of course, assumes 
full responsibility for the final decision in each case. 
For the Committee, 
GLENN R. Morrow, Chairman 


Commission on the Function of Philosophy in Liberal Education 


In accordance with the responsibility laid upon the Commission by the 
Board of Officers of the Association, namely, “to reexamine thoroughly 
the nature and function of philosophy in higher education and in general 
culture, and to study ways and means of reorganizing the teaching of 
philosophy in order to make the contribution of philosophy to the post- 
war world most effective”, the Commission is engaged in the exten- 
sive work of taking testimony from all who are in any way concerned 
with philosophy and education. Letters have been sent to all members 
of the Association requesting their views on the subject of inquiry. In 
addition, similar letters have gone to many persons in other fields of 
learning and other professions and walks of life, such as administrators, 
clergymen, men of affairs, public officials, and to foreign scholars resident 
in the United States. Notices were sent as well to the various journals of 
both philosophy and education, inviting communications from their readers. 
To these different letters and requests a generous response has come, 
offering interesting and valuable suggestions, criticisms, and comments. 
Besides collecting the evidence thus invited the Commission is availing 
itself of the data that had been gathered by previous committees of the 
Association or its divisions, such as the Western Division’s Committee on 
the Role of Philosophy in Higher Education, the Eastern Division’s Com- 
mittee on the Teaching of Philosophy, and the Pacific Conference on the 
Teaching of Philosophy, organized under the auspices of the Pacific 
Division. The officers of these Committees have readily made available 
their reports and the results of their previous experience. 

The Regional Conferences comprise a limited number of persons, usually 
not more than thirty-five in all. Besides the members of the Commission 
the Conferences are attended by invited members of the Association, and 
by those whose replies to the letters referred to seemed to offer some- 
thing of particular interest for discussion, together with University admin- 
istrators, representatives of adult education and Junior Colleges, public 
men, writers, and local citizens of standing who are recommended by resi- 
dent scholars for their interest in philosophy and their possible contribution 
to the Conference. 

Three sessions are held at each Regional Conference, two on the after- 
noon and evening of the first day and the third on the morning of the 
following day. The members have luncheon and dinner together on the 
first day; and usually all persons participating have been lodged in the 
same hotel or other quarters available. In the different places of meeting 
the University officers have extended hospitality and have taken part in the 
Conferences. Each meeting is opened by some representative of the locality 
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in which the meeting is held. It is the policy of the Commission to hear 
the views of the members of the Regional Conference as these persons 
themselves present them. The evening meeting is usually devoted to the 
consideration of philosophy in its relation to the community at large. 

The Commission has not brought forward proposals of its own before 
the Regional Conferences because it conceived its initial role to be that of 
receiving the information and judgment of the invited participants. Very 
early, however, in the preliminary discussions of the general problem, and 
after the examination of the first replies received to the letters requesting 
an expression of opinion, it became apparent that it would be helpful in 
order to initiate discussion to propose to the members of each Conference, 
merely as suggestions, the following questions: 


1. What is the distinctive job of philosophy in the university? (Examples 
—What is the function of ethical and social philosophy as distinct from 
that of the social sciences? What is the function of philosophy as 
distinct from that of natural science?) 

2. In what ways, and under what conditions, can there be collaboration 
between teachers of philosophy and those of other professions who 
are concerned with the same field of inquiry or who have closely 
related purposes—as in religious education? 

3. What is the role of philosophy in the defining, appraising or establish- 
ing of sanctions and standards of right thought, feeling, or action? 

4. Do you think the needs of students, particularly in these times and in 
the years after the war, call for changes in the content or the emphases 
of present-day philosophical teaching? If so, what changes? 

5. What, in your judgment, are the chief defects in the manner or matter 
of the teaching of philosophy now? In the present training of teachers 
of philosophy? What about the technicality of language? Specialization? 

6. What is the relation of philosophy to science and literature in the 
formation of the educated mind? 

7. In what ways can philosophy best work toward community of under- 
standing and purpose in the postwar world? 

8. What, in your judgment, are the most urgent social-moral issues of 
the present critical period? How and to what extent can these issues 
be met by philosophers? 


After the work of the Commission shall have been completed, a report 
containing the findings of the discussions and other communications will 
be made to the officers of the Association; and it is expected that this report - 
will be made public. It will contain the results of the Commission’s studies 
of the place of philosophy in general education, in the college curriculum, 
and in graduate study, as well as its recommendations with regard to 
the preparation of teachers for these various educational spheres, and of 
the work that scholars in philosophy might do in order to contribute to 
the general intellectual and spiritual life of the community. 

There is still time for members of the Association to send communica- 
tions on any of the matters here mentioned, or on anything else they 
believe to be pertinent to the subject. The work of the Commission is only 
in progress, and further data and suggestions will continue to be welcome 
and useful. 

For the Commission, 
Cuartes W. HENDEL, Secretary 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
Year ended December 31, 1943 


The American Philosophical Association 
Middletown, Connecticut 


We have examined the accounts and records of Cornelius Krusé, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, for the year ended December 31, 1943. 
Recorded receipts were verified and compared with bank deposits and all 
expenditures were evidenced by cancelled checks and supporting vouchers. 
Cash balances at the end of the period were confirmed to us directly by 
the depositories and Government Bonds on file for safe keeping were 
inspected at the Middletown National Bank of Middletown, Connecticut. 
Based upon the foregoing, we hereby certify that the attached statement 
of receipts and disbursements reflects the results of the financial operations 
for the year ended December 31, 1943. 
Knust, Everett & CAMBRIA 
Certified Public Accountants 


Hartford, Connecticut 
January 12, 1944 
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THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


Summary of Cash Transactions 
Year Ended December 31, 1943 
Revolving Montague 
General Fung for Adams 
Treasury pybiication Fund 
Cash Balance—December 31, 1942 ..... $ 994.59 $10,106.17 $158.93 
Cash Receipts: 


Dues and Proceedings 


Eastern Division 337.92 
Western Division .................. 161.04 
Pacific Division ........ 64.68 
Sale of Proceedings .......c.ecceeeees 2.00 
Royalties (McGraw-Hill Book Co.) .. 48.50 
Interest on Savings Account and Gov- 
216.45 


American Council of Learned Societies 

Printing Proceedings, 1942 ..........+- 212.69 
Printing and Binding of Volume XVI 

PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW ............ 133.91 
Stenographic and Clerical Aid ........ 14.63 
Telegrams and Telephone Calls ...... 5.45 
Express Charges—Publications Com- 

$ 60 $ .50 
Israel E. Drabkin—Preparation of 

Source Book in Greek Science ...... 132.24 
Hewitt G. Fletcher—Preparation of 

Source Book in Chemistry ........+++ 


Middletown Business Institute—Mimeo- 
graphing papers for First Inter- 
American Conference of Philosophy . . 12.25 


Total Disbursements ............- $ 41383 $ 142.71 $ 12.75 


Balances—December 31, 1943 $1,146.40 $10,228.41 $146.18 


Cash Disbursements: 
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Recapitulation of Funds 
Year Ended December 31, 1943 
General Treasury— 
(Hartford-Connecticut Trust Company, Checking Account) ...$ 1,146.40 
Revolving Fund for Publication: 
Middletown National Bank, Middletown, Conn., Savings Ac- 
United States Government Bonds, Series “G”, (On deposit in 
Safe Deposit Vault of Middletown National Bank), Maturity 


7,800.00 

Montague-Adams Fund (Central National Bank, Middletown, 


Report of the Secretary of the Board of Officers 


In accordance with the continued request of the Office of Defense 
Transportation, no Divisional meetings were held in 1943. In consequence, 
no presidential addresses are published in this year’s Proceedings. 

Early in the year the National Board of Officers voted to create a Com- 
mission on the Function of Philosophy in Liberal Education, and entrusted 
it with the task “to reexamine thoroughly the nature and function of 
philosophy in higher education and in general culture, and to study ways 
and means of reorganizing the teaching of philosophy in order to make 
the contribution of philosophy to the postwar world most effective”. The 
Board of Officers, after having requested each Division to nominate a 
panel of ten members of the Association for this Commission, elected the 
following to serve on this Commission: Brand Blanshard, C. J. Ducasse, 
Max C. Otto, Arthur E. Murphy, Chairman, Charles W. Hendel, Secre- 
tary. The American Philosophical Association received a generous grant 
from the Rockefeller Foundation in aid of the work of this Commission. 
_ Regional meetings with philosophers have been, or will be, held in Chicago, 
San Francisco, New Orleans, Baltimore, New York, and Boston. 

In the last report reference was made to the fact that, on account of 
the lack of sufficient transportation facilities between the United States 
and the other American Republics, the First Inter-American Congress of 
Philosophy, which was to have been held at Columbia University in 
December 1942, was postponed indefinitely. By taking advantage, however, 
of the presence in this country of a number of Latin American philosophers 
and scholars in fields related to philosophy, a small but significant Inter- 
American Conference of Philosophy was held on April 30 to May 1 in the 
Hall of Graduate Studies of Yale University. Argentina, Brazil, Colombia, 
Cuba, Mexico, Peru, Uruguay, and Venezuela, were represented. The 
following program was presented: 
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Friday, April 30th 
Welcome by the President of Yale University. 
4:00 P.M. Session I. 
Contemporary Latin-American Thought. 

The Arts, Sciences, and Philosophy. 

Social and Political Thought. 

Tendencies within Philosophy. 
8:30 P.M. Session II. 


The Interrelations of American and European Thought. 
European and North American Influences in Latin America. 
Phenomenology. 

Differences of Interest and Tendency. 
The Significance of Latin America for Western Culture. 


Saturday, May Ist 
9:30 A.M. Session III. 


Value and Existence. 
Values, Norms, and Ideals. 
The Objective Character of Values. 
Values in Art, Literature, Law, and Politics. 
2:00 P.M. Session IV. 


The Philosophy of Culture. 
Forms of Philosophical Anthropology. 
The Role of Philosophy in Education and General Culture. 


At this Conference it was voted to convene further Conferences of this 
sort during the war and to proceed with the plans for the Congress as 
soon as possible after the war. The Special Program Committee of the 
American Philosophical Association for this Conference were the follow- 
ing: Charles W. Hendel, Chairman, Herbert W. Schneider, Cornelius Krusé, 
Secretary, Miss Montalva Flores, Assistant to the Chairman. The complete 
Proceedings of the Conference are published in a special issue in the first 
number for 1944 of Philosophy and Phenomenological Research. 

The Secretary of the Board of Officers was invited by the Coordinator’s 
Office for Inter-American Affairs to engage under its auspices in a cultural 
mission to Latin America for the purpose of establishing closer relationships 
with philosophers in Latin America. Accordingly, the Secretary spent five 
months (June 1 to November 1) in the principal countries of Latin America, 
in close consultation with Latin American philosophers, with many of whom 
contacts had previously been made in connection with the attempt on the 
part of our Association to organize the First Inter-American Congress of 
Philosophy. The Secretary expressed to philosophical groups and numerous 
individual philosophers the keen desire of our Association to enter into 
closer relationship with Latin American philosophers, who, in their turn, 
reciprocated by expressing everywhere the greatest interest in establishing 
closer contacts with North American philosophers, and in coming to learn 
more about North American philosophy. Since hitherto the orientation 
of Latin American philosophers has been to Europe almost exclusively, 
it was gratifying to learn of their awakened interest in philosophical move- 
ments in North America. 

In every center from Mexico City to Buenos Aires and Rio de Janeiro 
the Secretary was received with the utmost cordiality and was invited to 
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speak on numerous occasions, usually under the auspices of the Facultad 
de Filosofia y Letras of the National University, on the History of North 
American Philosophy and Its Contemporary Developments. Everywhere the 
Secretary was charged to convey to the members of the American ‘Philo- 
sophical Association the cordial greetings of Latin American philosophers. 
Plans were discussed for making the philosophic thought of the two 
Americas better known to North and South American philosophers, and 
for establishing permanent channels of intercommunication. The Secretary 
wishes to record his deep appreciation of the aid received in all centers 
by the Cultural Relations Officers attached to our Embassies in the 
countries visited. 

During the absence of the Secretary, Arthur E. Murphy kindly agreed 
to act as Secretary of the Board of Officers. 

The chairman of the Board of Officers, Donald S. Mackay, reappointed 
R. W. Sellars and F. S. C. Northrop as members of the Publication Com- 
mittee for four-year terms. 

The Secretary has received through the Cultural Relations Division of 
the State Department an invitation from ‘La Société d’Rtvdes Scientifiques 
of Port-au-Prince, Haiti, for members of the Association to participate 
in a Symposium on Epistemology, to be held in September 1944 in Port-au- 
Prince. 

In the past year the Association was represented by the following 
members: 

Francis B. Blanshard at the Forty-Seventh Annual Meeting of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Sciences, held in Philadelphia ; 
Carl F. Taeusch at the inauguration of Dr. Patrick Joseph McCormick as 
Rector of the Catholic University of America in Washington, D.C. 

For the Board of Officers, 
CorneLius Krust, Secretary 


WESTERN DIVISION 
President: D. S. Robinson 
Vice-President: A. Cornelius Benjamin 
Secretary-Treasurer: Horace S. Fries 
Executive Committee: The foregoing officers and A. C. Garnett, George 
Gentry, and A. E. Murphy. 


The Executive Committee of the Western Division again decided to 
postpone its Forty-fourth Annual Meeting because of wartime transporta- 
tion difficulties. But it decided to hold by mail a spring election of officers 
and of new members. Accordingly, a nominating committee has been 
appointed to draw up a slate of candidates whose names will be presented 
to the members of the Division for their action in the regular spring letter. 
The Nominating Committee is composed of the following members: M. C. 
Otto, Chairman, E. L. Schaub, R. W. Sellars. The presumption is that the 
Officers elected will serve until the next annual meeting. 

In view of the postponement of the regular meeting it would be desirable 
for small groups to meet informally when opportunity offers. 

The following is the report of the Committee on the Role of Philosophy 
in Higher Education, bearing the date of April 1943: 
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The death, last summer, of its organizer and chairman, Charles Perry, 
has been a major loss to this committee. The war has also played havoc with 
its membership. The essential subcommittee on the teaching of philosophy 
lost its chairman, D. S. Robinson, to the Navy, and of its regular members 
only Walker Hill, its secretary, continues. It has been reconstituted, how- 
ever, and has not only carried on but has expanded its work. And there is 
reason to expect that in the coming year the work for which the Committee 
on the Role of Philosophy was established can be developed on a larger scale 
and under more favorable auspices than in the recent past. 

The subcommittee continues its placement service, under wartime difficul- 
ties, and one more appointment has been made from the lists it supplies. Its 
study of the place of philosophy in the junior colleges, undertaken in 
collaboration with the American Association of Junior Colleges, is under 
way. It has also instituted an inquiry, among leaders in education, as to the 
way in which philosophy can most effectively serve in postwar education. 
It proposes to prepare a bibliography of literature on the teaching of 
philosophy, which should be of considerable use in the further study of 
this subject. It asks a continuance for another year of the appropriation 
by the Division of $125 to carry on its work. The committee has endorsed 
this program and request. It believes that the work of the subcommittee 
has been of notable value and that its continuance at this time is imperative. 

It has become increasingly apparent that the whole problem of the func- 
tion of philosophy in postwar education requires study and planning now, 
if we are to be at all prepared to meet the demands and difficulties with 
which we shall presently be confronted. The chairman of the committee 
instituted inquiries in January as to the manner in which such a study 
might best be undertaken and the possibility of securing a subsidy to support 
it. It was found that suggestions of a similar nature were being made in 
the Eastern Division and that a Commission was to be set up by the Asso- 
ciation’s National Board of Officers for just this purpose, with good pros- 
pects of substantial financial support. It has seemed best, therefore, to hold 
our own plans in abeyance until this Commission is constituted, and its 
relation to our Committee defined. As soon as these matters are settled, it 
will be the task of the committee to determine how best, in collaboration 
in the National Commission, it can contribute to this imperative work of 


stwar planning. 
ArtHur E. Murpuy, Chairman 


The report of the Treasurer is as follows: 


Receipts 
April 8, 1943 Dues collected since April 7, 1942 ...........-.00- 502.25 
Disbursements 
Bills carried over for Program, smoker, and incidentals ........ $164.52 
American Philosophical Association dues and proceedings ...... 145.11 
Appropriation to Subcommittee 125.00 
Stationery and dues-cards (including 1943), stamps, bank and 
$536.53 
$336.59 
Dues outstanding (excluding 1043) . «$124.00 
Horace S. Fries, Secretary-Treasurer 
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PACIFIC DIVISION 


President: Victor F. Lenzen 

Vice-President: John A. Irving 

Secretary-Treasurer: Paul Marhenke 

Executive Committee: The foregoing officers and Donald S. Mackay ex officio 

for one year, Melvin Rader (1944), W. H. Long (1944), and John R. 

Reid (1945). 

As the Division did not hold an Annual Meeting in 1943, the Executive 
Committee voted in January of this year to hold an election of officers and 
to transact other business of the Division by mail. The election was held in 
the first half of February. 

The treasurer’s report for the years 1942 and 1943 was mailed to the mem- 
bers and was approved: 


Receipts 
Balance on hand December 1, 1941 ..........ececccceceecceeecces $511.38 
Expenditures 
$206.93 
Balance on hand Janwary 31, 1944 ....cccccccccecccccccccceccencetes $663.06 
Audited by Donald S. Mackay 


The Executive Committee nominated Victor F. Lenzen and John A. Irving 
oa = offices of President and Vice-President respectively. They were 

ect 

The Executive Committee nominated John R. Reid for a two-year term on 
the Executive Committee. He was elected. 

On recommendation of the Executive Committee the following were elected 
to active membership in the Division: Albert George Wiederhold, Max 
Horkheimer, John Henry Groth. 

On recommendation of the Executive Committee Edward Schneider was 
elected to associate membership in the Division. 

Paut MARHENKE, Secretary-Treasurer 


EASTERN DIVISION 
President: Brand Blanshard 
Vice-President: Katharine E. Gilbert 
Secretary-Treasurer (pro tem.): Howard B. Jefferson 
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Executive Committee: The foregoing officers and Grace A. deLaguna 
ex officio for one year, Ernest Nagel (1944), Edna A. Shearer (1944), 


E. A. Burtt (1944), Irwin Edman (1944), J. H. Randall, Jr. (1945), 
John Wild (1945). 


On November 1, 1943, President Brand Blanshard sent the following 
communication, in part, to members of the Division: 


Association Meetings. Last year’s annual meeting, which was to have been 
held at New Haven in Lecember, was abandoned almost at the last moment. 
The reason was a request from the Office of Defense Transportation that 
all such meetings be cancelled. Wishing to find whether this request re- 
mained in full force, I inquired of the ODT in May what its attitude would 
be (a) to a meeting during the Christmas season of 1943, (b) to a meeting 
at some other time, when traffic would be less crowded. The reply in part 
was as follows: 

“Travel during the Christmas period is always extremely heavy, and 
there certainly should be no conventions scheduled at that time. Please 
understand, however, that our request is to cancel all conventions and 
group meetings regardless of the time at which they are proposed to be held.” 

In the light of this reply, the Executive Committee felt that there was 
only one course to take. Reluctant as it was to see our annual meeting 
postponed again, it was sure the Division would not wish it to summon a 
meeting in the face of so urgent a request. 

In the course of the summer, however, a new propcsal came in which 
momentarily raised some hope. The proposal was that in lieu of the 
general meeting we hold three or four regional meetings, smaller in size, 
shorter in program, and geographically so placed as to require no one to 
travel long distances. On this plan sentiment within the Committee was 
divided. Half the members were ready to try it, but there was substantial 
opposition also; and it was felt that if there were like differences in the 
Division, the success of the plan would be doubtful. 

The present position, then, is this: no meeting is in sight; and your 
Executive Committee feels that it should defer preparing one until, in 
the opinion of the ODT, it can proceed without injury to the war effort. 
We hope that in this we are interpreting your wish correctly. It goes 
without saying that we hold ourselves bound to arrange a meeting at the 
earliest practicable time. 


Association Officers. The present panel of officers would like to know your 
mind as to whether we should stay at our posts. At the Vassar meeting 
of December, 1941, the following motion was passed: “That in the event 
no Divisional meeting is held in 1942, the officers elected at the present 
business meeting shall be continued in office for one more year.” In about 
two months that ‘one more year’ will be over; after that we shall be 
usurpers; and even the more ethically hardened among us have felt some 
scruple at this. Our title to office rests on the vote of the members; yet we 
cannot call the members together to cast a vote. Under the circumstances, 
all that is left us is to consult your wishes by mail; and this we are now 
doing. Is it your will that we should go on? We shall do so if you wish it. 
On the other hand, we are quite willing to give place to another panel of 
officers if that should seem at all preferable. 

One of the chief regrets in cancelling the 1942 meeting at Yale was the 
forgoing of the Latin-American Conference to which one of its sessions 
was to have been devoted. We are glad to say that this loss has been 
largely made good. Thanks to the energy of the original organizing com- 
mittee, a two-day conference was held at New Haven on April 30 and 
May 1. About thirty philosophers attended, half of whom were Latin- 
Americans temporarily resident in this country, and the other half American 
scholars particularly interested in Latin-American thought. In spite of the 
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three languages used, the conference was successful far beyond expectation. 
The papers presented are to be published in an early issue of the Journal 
of P menology. 

A committee of the Association was asked last year by the Office of 
Education in Washington to submit a report on the adjustments that 
might be made in the philosophical curriculum to wartime conditions. This 
report was duly submitted, and has been recently circulated by the Office 
of Education to department chairmen throughout the country. 

The War Department is already preparing an educational program for 
use in the armed services during the difficult period between armistice and 
demobilization. One of the subjects to be offered in this program is 
philosophy; and a committee of the Association, under the chairmanship of 
Chancellor Tolley of Syracuse, has been given the novel task of preparing 
a course which shall be selfluminous, philosophically selfsufficient, and 
very largely selftaught. If the committee should succeed in bringing this 
off, the repercussions may well be wide. 

Of more immediate concern to our members is the Commission on 
Philosophy, recently appointed by the Board of Officers of the three Divi- 
sions. The members of the Commission are trying to take their assignment 
with a seriousness equal—if that is possible—to its size; and they will cer- 
tainly need the help of every member of the Association who has anything 
to suggest. You have no doubt already received a letter from the Secretary 
of the Commission, and if you have any convictions as to what the Com- 
mission should or should not do, please send them in. 

If the services rendered by philosophers to the war effort were to be 
listed here, this letter would run to an impossible length. An exception may 
perhaps be made in favor of the Universities Committee on Postwar Inter- 
national Problems (40 Mt. Vernon St., boston), which has at its head two 
former presidents of our Association. Professor R. B. Perry is the chair- 
man. Professor A. O. Lovejoy, as vice-chairman, is issuing month by 
month a series of admirable analyses of major problems, which are being 
studied by faculty groups in scores of colleges and universities. 

The Executive Committee hopes that by this time next year arrange- 
ments for another meeting may at last be under way. Certainly the skies 
look far brighter now than they did a year ago. 

Branp BLANSHARD 

The members voted by mail that the present officers should continue for 
another year, and the secretary informed each member of this result. 

The report of the treasurer is as follows: 


Receipts 
Disbursements | 
Dues to National Association ..............cesceees $ 337.92 
Expenses of Annual Meeting ...................05. 23.00 
Grant to Committee on Inter-American Congress of 
Expenses of Executive Committee .................. 25.65 


Expenses of Nominating Committee ......+:.5+s0095 6.21 
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Printing: Stationery, stamped envelopes, dues cards .. 66.43 
5.84 


Howarp B. JerFrerson, Secretary-Treasurer (pro tem.) 
Audited by Marie C. Swabey and Albert H. Hofstadter 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES OF THE ASSOCIATION FOR 1944 


(Addresses are given in the list of members) 


Board of Officers: 
Brand Blanshard, Chairman, Donald S. Mackay, D. S. Robinson, Howard 


B. Jefferson, Horace S. Fries, Paul Marhenke, Cornelius Krusé, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


Delegates to the American Council of Learned Societies: 
C. J. Ducasse (1944), Glenn R. Morrow (1946). 


Delegate to the Council of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science: 
F. S. C. Northrop. 


Delegate to the American Documentation Institute: 
R. P. Hawes. 


Committees : 

Bibliography— 
C. J. Ducasse, Chairman, W. P. Montague, W. R. Dennes, D. S. 
Robinson, H. W. Schneider, Maurice Mandelbaum. 

Carus Lectures— 
E. L. Schaub, Chairman, C. J. Ducasse, A. E. Murphy, Irwin Edman. 

Publication— 
Glenn R. Morrow, Chairman (1945), G. S. Brett (1944), G. P. Adams . 
(1946), R. W. Sellars (1947), F. S. C. Northrop (1947). 

Organizing Committee of the First Inter-American Congress of 
Philosophy— 
W. Pepperell Montague, W. R. Dennes, Charles W. Hendel, Everett 
J. Nelson, Herbert W. Schneider, Radoslav A. Tsanoff, Cornelius 
Krusé, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Commission on the Function of Philosophy in Liberal Education—Arthur 
E. Murphy, Chairman, Brand Blanshard, C. J. Ducasse, Max C. Otto, 
Charles W. Hendel, Secretary. 


t 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 


Abarbanel, Prof. Albert, 319 W. 108th St, New York, N.Y. _ 

Abernethy, Prof. George, University of South Dakota, Vermillion, S.D. 

Adams, Prof. Eugene Taylor, Colgate University, Hamilton, N.Y. 

Adams, Prof. George P., University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

Adams, Dr. John Stokes, Jr., University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Adler, Prof. Mortimer J., 20 E. Cedar St., Chicago, IIl. 

— oo H. Austin, 2611 Edgehill Rd., University Center Sta., Cleve- 
and, Ohio. 

Akers, Prof. S. L., Wesleyan College, Macon, Ga. 

Aldrich, Prof. Virgil C., The Rice Institute, Houston, Tex. 

Alexander, Hubert G., University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, N.M. 

Allen, Prof. Warren D., Stanford Un'»<crsity, Calif. 

Alles, Prof. Adam, 63 Lincoln St., Hingham, Mass. 

Ambrose, Dr. Alice, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

Ames, Prof. E. S., University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. ; 

Ames, Prof. Van Meter, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Anderson, Prof. Frederick, Stanford University, Calif. 

Anderson, Prof. Fulton H., University of Toronto, Toronto, Can. 

Anderson, Prof. Paul Russell, Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis. 

Anderson, Dr. Wilhelm, Senior Agricultural Economist, Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 

Angier, Dr. R. P., Los Ranchos Perkins, Tucson, Ariz. 

Anshen, Dr. Ruth Nanda, 14 E. 81st St., New York City. 

Apple, Pres. Henry H., 554 N. Duke St., Lancaster, Pa. 

ss ugh, Prof. George Bartholomew, 7313 W. Orchard St., West Allis, 

is. 

Arndt, Prof. Elmer J., Eden Theological Seminary, Webster Groves, Mo. 

Aschenbrenner, Dr. Karl, Reed College, Portland, Ore. 

Auld, Mrs. J. W., Red Cloud, Neb. 

Avey, Prof. Albert E., Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Ayres, Prof. Edith, Palisades, N.Y. 


Bachman, Prof. Walter E., York Coan York, Neb. 

Bahm, Prof. Archie J., Department of Philosophy, Texas Technological 
College, Lubbock, Tex. 

Bajema, Prof. Jacob, University of Dubuque, Dubuque, Iowa. 

Baker, Prof. John Tull, Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 

Bakewell, Prof. C. M., Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Balduf, Prof. E. W., Central Y.M.C.A. College, Chicago, Ill. 

Baldwin, Prof. Robert C., University of Connecticut, Storrs, Conn. 

Ballaine, Prof. Francis Knight, Adelphi College, Garden City, N.Y. 

Ballard, Rev. J. Hudson, 283 Crescent Rd., San Anselmo, Calif. 

Balz, Prof. Albert, University of Virginia, University, Va. 

Bancroft, Prof. William Wallace, 942 Main St., Collegeville, Pa. 

Barrett, Prof. Clifford L., Scripps College, Claremont, Calif. 

Barrett, Prof. William C., Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N.Y. 

Barton, Prof. George E., Jr., University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

— eee New ool for Social Research, 66 W. 12th St., New 

ork, N.Y. 

Baum, Prof. Maurice, Kent State College, Kent, Ohio. 

Baumgardt, Prof. David, Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 

Baxter, Dr. Clayton A., Thamesville, Ontario, Canada. 

Baylis, Prof. Charles A., Brown University, Providence, R.I. 

Beals, Dr. Lawrence W., Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 

Beardslee, Prof. Claude G., Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. 

Beardsley, Dr. Monroe C., 150 Bishop St., New Haven, Conn. 

Beck, Prof. Lewis W., University of Delaware, Newark, Del. 

Beck, Dr, R. Lloyd, Marshall College, Huntington, W.Va. 
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Becker, Prof. Frank C., Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. 

Beiswanger, Dr. G. W., c/o Theatre Arts Monthly, 40 E. goth St, New 
York City. 

Belknap, Mr. George N., University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 

Benjamin, Prof. A. C., University of Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 

Bennion, Prof. Milton, 2385-7th East, Salt Lake City, Utah. _ . 

—. Prof. John Keith, Wesley Hall, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, 


enn. 
Berenda, Dr. Carlton W., 136 Brookdale Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 
Bergmann, Prof. Gustav, State University of lowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 
Bernhardt, Prof. William Henry, The Iliff School of Theology, 2201 S. 
University Blvd., Denver, Colo. 
Bernstein, Prof. B. A., University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 
Bertocci, Dr. Peter A., Bates College, Lewiston, Me. 
Bettelheim, Dr. Bruno, Rockford College, Rockford, II. 
Bewkes, Prof. E. G., War Manpower Commission, Washington, D.C. 
Bidney, Dr. David, 420 W. 119th St., New York 27, N.Y. 
Bisbee, Prof. Eleanor, R.R. 2, Box 710, Tucson, Ariz. 
Biser, Dr. Erwin, 1641 W. Venango St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bixler, Prof. J. S., 33 College Ave, Waterville, Me. 
Black, Dr. G. A., 156 Park St., Gardner, Mass. 
Black, Prof. Max, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ili: 
Blake, Prof. R. M., Brown University, Providence, R.I. 
Blanshard, Prof. Brand, Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 
Blanshard, Mrs. Frances B., Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. P 
Block, Dr. Marguerite, 401 Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, 
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DISCUSSION 


IMPERATIVE SENTENCES IN RELATION TO INDICATIVES 


ie SEVERAL recent studies of imperative sentences the tendency 
to assimilate these sentences to indicatives has been marked. 
Although the desire to substitute a familiar and manageable form of 
expression for a form new to analysis and in some respects highly 
puzzling is understandable, nevertheless it is very difficult to accept 
any treatment of imperatives which fails to preserve their distinctive 
features. In common speech, imperatives are sui generis. It seems 
important to make a determined effort to analyse them as coordinate 
with, rather than subordinate to, indicatives. The present paper is 
intended to serve as a preliminary step in such an effort. 

At the beginning I should like to make clear that certain assump- 
tions regarding sentences in general and indicative sentences in par- 
ticular serve as the basis for the following discussion.’ In the first 
place, it is the conviction of the writer that “sentence”, as used in 
both common speech and philosophical discourse, is a term which 
cannot be defined without reference to its semantical aspects, as well 
as its syntactical characteristics. I shall not postulate “propositions” 
or “commands” or any other entities distinct from sentences to serve 
as carriers for semantical or pragmatical properties, As far as indica- 
tive sentences are concerned, I maintain that their relation to events 
and states of affairs is not one of designation, but one of “predica- 
tion”. Every indicative sentence, whether in object-language or syntax- 
language, predicates occurrence of some event, or existence of some 
state of affairs; this is the semantical function of an indicative. I 
distinguish this function of predication, carried out by indicative 
sentences themselves, from the pragmatical relation of “assertion” 
holding between indicatives and those who use them. Persons assert 
indicatives when they formulate them with a certain characteristic 
attitude (which I shall describe a little later on). 

It will be helpful to consider first certain proposals for assimilating 
imperatives to indicatives which have been regarded as plausible. The 
easiest method of eliminating awkward problems in dealing with im- 
perative sentences is, of course, simply to identify them with indica- 
tives directly, that is, to treat the two moods as interchangeable. The 
modification of this view which is most frequently encountered is the 
assumption that “ethical” imperatives are equivalent to indicatives of 
some such form as “You should do thus and so”. Grue-Sorensen has 
defended? a distinction between ethical imperatives, such as “Forgive 


*See the writer’s paper, “The Semantical Aspect of Sentences”, Jour. of 
Phil. XL (1943) 393 ff. 
*In “Imperativsatze und Logik”, Theoria (1939) V 195-201. 
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your enemies”, and non-ethical imperatives, such as “Hurry up!”, on 
several grounds. He argues that ethical imperatives can be negated and 
opposed to each other; but this is obviously equally true of non-ethical 
imperatives. He also maintains that ethical imperatives are understood 
in relation to an impersonal norm, whereas non-ethical imperatives 
require that an imperator be thought along with them, whose will they 
are believed to express. It is true that we pay more attention to the 
imperator and his attitudes in some imperatives than in others, but 
it cannot be said that any imperatives are altogether “without an 
imperator”, since all must be formulated by persons. Finally, Grue- 
Sorensen holds that ethical imperatives have a kind of “value”, i.e., 
they are to be either accepted or rejected. This is a petitio principii. 
Any imperative can be accepted or rejected, in the sense that what it 
orders can be carried out or not; but Grue-Sorensen means more than 
this. He means that ethical imperatives can be accepted or rejected on 
the basis of whether what they order is in some sense “true” or 
“valid”. This is the case only if the imperatives have already been 
identified with statements about the ethical propriety or obligatoriness 
of the actions ordered. Frequently such an identification is tacitly made 
by both the speaker and the hearer. When the act ordered by an 
imperative is one commonly recognized as belonging to the domain 
of ethics, or when the source of an imperative is familiar and judged 
to be authoritative in ethical matters (as in “Honor thy father and 
thy mother”), or when there is other evidence that the speaker’s desire 
for the performance of the action ordered is connected with and based 
upon ethical beliefs—under such circumstances as these, an imperative 
will readily be understood as “equivalent” to an indicative saying that 
the act in question is right. Nevertheless, this fact does not abolish 
the distinction between imperative and indicative, any more than the 
fact that we sometimes understand the small child’s “Ball” as “I want 
the ball” abolishes the distinction between single words and com- 
plete sentences, We must not commit the error of subordinating gen- 
eral semantical rules for the use of expressions to particular prag- 
matical conventions which arise to permit deviation from the basic 
rules. 

Imperatives have also been interpreted, not as equivalent to or 
interchangeable with indicatives, but as constructed from indicatives, 
or functions of indicatives. In this analysis, which has been presented 
by Hofstadter and McKinsey,’ imperatives are held to be constructed 
from indicative sentences by the application of the operator “Let it be 
the case that .. .”, symbolized by “!”. Thus from the sentence “The 
place 3 is blue” we construct the imperative “Let it be the case that 
the place 3 is blue”. 


*“On the Logic of Imperatives”, Phil. of Science (1939) VI 446-57. 
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The expression “Let it be the case that” is ambiguous, but we can de- 
cide what its meaning in this system must be. To say that something is 
the case, e.g., that spring is here, is either simply another way of 
saying “Spring is here”, or it is the syntax-language sentence “ ‘Spring 
is here’ is true”. The statement that a given sentence is true is not 
equivalent (except materially) to the sentence itself; the importance 
of distinguishing between syntax-language and object-language need 
not be argued here. It is clear that for Hofstadter and McKinsey 
only the second interpretation of “It is the case that .. .” will serve. 
If “It is the case that the place 3 is blue” could be regarded as just 
another way of saying “The place 3 is blue”, then we could substitute 
“Let the place 3 be blue” for “Let it be the case that the place 3 is 
blue”. But this substitution would destroy the indicative component 
which is so essential a feature of their analysis of imperatives. “Let 
the place 3 be blue” does not contain an indicative sentence to which 
familiar logical properties and connectives can be attached. The 
wording “Let it be the case that . . .” must be preserved because it 
can be followed by a full-fledged indicative sentence. 

An imperative, then, is for Hofstadter and McKinsey a part of 
syntax-language, ordering something about an indicative. This analysis 
is open to two serious objections. In the first place, it treats indicatives 
as more fundamental, nore elementary, units of language than impera- 
tives, although there seems to be nothing in our common usage of the 
two moods which warrants such a subordination of one to the other. 
Secondly, ordinary imperatives are not about other sentences, whether 
these are indicatives or imperatives. It is very difficult to accept an 
analysis which relegates all imperatives to syntax-language, for ordi- 
nary imperatives constitute as direct and unified a part of object- 
language as any expressions we have. When I ask John to shut the 
door, I am not talking about letting a sentence be true, though un- 
deniably the action is carried out when and only when a certain 
sentence is true. Nor can Hofstadter and McKinsey appeal to their 
distinction between “fiats” and “directives” to avoid these difficulties, 
for the operator “Let it be the case that .. .” appears in their formula- 
tion of both. 

A third treatment of imperatives substitutes for an imperative sen- 
tence itself an indicative sentence concerning the attitude of the per- 
son formulating the imperative. This method of substituting indica- 
tives for imperatives, proposed by Jorgensen,‘ is persuasive; but it is 
not free from difficulty. Jorgensen maintains that imperative sentences 
include two factors. The part of an imperative which has logical 
Properties and functions in inferences is the “indicative factor”, a 
verifiable indicative sentence about the attitude of the imperator. For 


*“Imperatives and Logic”, Erkenntnis (1938) VII 288-96. 
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“Shut the door!” the indicative factor is the sentence “There is 
someone who is commanding (or willing, or wishing) that the door be 
shut”. That a residual “imperative factor” remains is not denied; but 
this is said to be “psychological”, “an expression of the willing or 
wishing of the action or state of affairs which is described by the 
indicative factor”’.5 This characterization of the distinction between 
imperatives and indicatives as “psychological”, with the assumption 
that imperatives are essentially expressive in function, is in harmony 
with certain prevalent ideas about language. 

-2 That imperatives as such do reveal or express a general character- 
istic attitude is a thesis which is admittedly sound. The characteristic 
attitude behind the formulation of an imperative sentence is the desire 
for the performance of the action ordered, by the agent addressed. 
I shall call this the desire for the “satisfaction” of the imperative. 
The notion of the satisfaction of an imperative is a very useful one 
which, with certain changes, I take from Hofstadter and McKinsey. 
In their system, the “satisfaction” of an imperative is defined in terms 
of the truth of an indicative (“an imperative is satisfied if what is 
commanded is the case”). I should avoid this reference to indicatives 
by defining “satisfaction” as follows: an imperative is satisfied if the 

action which it orders is performed. The desire on the part of speakers 
for the satisfaction of an imperative is the basic pragmatical ground 
for the development of the imperative sentence as a linguistic form, 
and it is essential to the continued use of that form. It can appropri- 
ately be called the “imperative attitude”, and I shall say that anyone 
who formulates an imperative with this attitude “commands” the im- 
perative. From the mere formulation of an imperative sentence (not, 
of course, the naming of the sentence in syntax-language) we are 
always entitled to infer the possession of the imperative attitude by 
the speaker, although there may be other factors which enter in to 
make our conclusion shaky, such as the nonsensical character of the 


y imperative in question. The sentence “The imperator desires the satis- 


faction of the imperative ‘A’”, derived from the formulation of “A”, 
I shall call the “pragmatical implicate” of “A”. It is essentially this 
“pragmatical implicate” which Jorgensen uses to replace an impera- 
tive, a procedure which we shall see to be partially justified. The diffi- 
culty is that Jorgensen does not interpret correctly the relation holding - 
between the pragmatical implicate and the imperative itself. 
One mistake made by those who try to relegate imperatives to the 
“sphere of the “psychological” or “purely expressive” portions of lang- 
uage is the failure to see that indicatives also express a general char- 
acteristic attitude and have pragmatical implicates. The attitude typ- 
ically belonging to the formulator of an indicative sentence is the 


* Ibid. 293. 
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desire to have his sentence believed by his hearers (not the speaker’s 
own belief with respect to his sentence). This desire for the belief of 
a sentence may be called the “indicative attitude”, and anyone who 
formulates an indicative with this attitude may be said to “assert” 
it. The pragmatical implicate of an indicative “S” is the sentence 
“The speaker desires to have ‘S’ believed”. 

The contention that indicatives too have an expressive function does 
not, however, really dispose of the argument of those who regard 
imperatives as peculiarly expressive. They would presumably reply that 
indicatives may perhaps express something but that this is of no im- 
portance; the significant fact about indicatives is that they have 
another function, which imperatives lack. This other function is 
ordinarily called “assertion” ; but, since I reserve the term “assertion” 
for a pragmatical relation between persons and indicatives, I shall call 
the semantical function of indicatives “predication”, as I said at the 
beginning of this paper. It is undeniably true that indicatives predi- 
cate, whereas imperatives do not, but this distinction must be correctly 
interpreted. Two misconceptions about indicatives have contributed 
to the failure to reach a correct interpretation. 

One of these misconceptions consists in the notion that the function 
of predication is not to be ascribed to all indicatives, but only to certain 
ones, usually those said to be verifiable. Non-verifiable indicatives are 
classed as “expressive”, and imperatives are non-verifiable, hence they 
too are expressive. The objection here, of course, is that the predicative 
aspect of an indicative sentence must be taken into account before the 
sentence can be charged with unverifiability. Thus imperatives are 
unverifiable indeed, but for a different reason from that which can 
hold for any indicatives. If the internal relation between indicative 
form and predicative function is correctly understood, it becomes 
reasonable to try to discover a function coordinate with predication 
which is internally related to the imperative form. Expression of an 
attitude can coexist with this new function, of course, just as it does 
with predication. 

The second misconception concerns the nature of predication itself. 
If this is regarded as a semantical relation holding between indicative 
sentences and events or states of affairs, then there is nothing to pre- 
vent the discovery of an analogous relation between imperatives and 
events or states of affairs. If, however, the view is adopted that some 
such entities as “propositions” or “statements” must be postulated to 
serve as the second term in the relation of predication, or as the 
“designata” of indicative sentences, then imperatives do present a 
more puzzling aspect. For there is no convenient expression which 
can be said to stand in the same relation to an imperative as a “propo- 
sition” (usually formulated as a substantive clause) to an indicative. 
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In this situation, it becomes plausible to assume that imperatives are a 
different species of language-form altogether, one which is designed 
only to “express” a certain attitude. 

The conception of predication as a relation holding between indica- 
tives and events or states of affairs I have elsewhere defended® on 
the ground that it follows from an examination of the notion of 
“indicative sentence”. It is also permissible to defend this conception 
on the ground that it makes possible an analysis of imperatives as 
coordinate with indicatives. Just as we say that an indicative predi- 
cates (the occurrence of) an event, we can say that an imperative 
orders (the occurrence of) that event. The phrase “occurrence of” 
may be omitted for the sake of convenience. Imperatives are partially 
defined in terms of their function of ordering, just as indicatives are 
partially defined in terms of their function of predicating. The unique 
imperative residue which remains when an indicative of similar con- 
tent has been substituted for an imperative has a semantical aspect 
which cannot be dissolved. Jorgensen’s account of the relation between 
an imperative and what I have called its “pragmatical implicate” is 
unsatisfactory because the ability of imperatives to order as well as to 
express was overlooked. 

The analysis suggested here makes it possible to represent in a clear 
way the similarity of content which may exist between two sentences 
of differert moods, as well as the difference between them. The indica- 
tive sentence which is most similar in content to a given imperative 
is the sentence which says that the action (event) ordered by the 
imperative is performed. We may call such an indicative sentence 
the “indicative correlate” of an imperative. For “Shut the door at 
time ¢!” the indicative correlate is “You shut the door at time ?” (not, 
i.e., “The door is shut at time ?’, the form usually associated with an 
imperative). “Shut the door at time ¢!” and “You shut the door at 
time ¢” apply two different semantical functions to the event designated 
by the gerundive phrase “your shutting the door at time ¢”’. One orders 
your shutting the door at time ¢, and the other predicates this same 
event. Using the small Roman letters “p”, “q’, etc., for indicatives, the 
capitals “P”, “Q”, etce., for imperatives, the small italics “p”, “q”, 
etc., for gerundive phrases, the sign “:” for “predicates”, and the 
sign “!” for “orders”, these analyses can be symbolized as follows: 


(1) “ p” : 
(2) 
The expression “p is predicated (or ordered)” is incomplete, without 


a reference to the indicative or imperative which does the predicat- 
ing (or ordering). And the expression “I predicate (or order) p” 


* Op. cit., see note 1. 
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is illegitimate, since persons do not predicate (or order), in the 
present usage. 

It must be noted that, though indicative correlates can be formulated 
for all imperatives, the reverse is not the case. When the subject of 
an indicative sentence is not an agent capable of responding to a 
command, the imperative correlate of the indicative can be formulated 
syntactically, but it will be nonsensical on pragmatical grounds. For 
the sentence “The door is shut”, e.g., the imperative correlate would 
be “Door, be shut!”, and this, unless it is given a metaphorical or 
fanciful significance (as with the imperative “Open, Sesamé!”) is 
nonsensical. For certain other indicatives, imperative correlates can- 
not even be formulated syntactically. This is true of statements about 
events in the past. The indicative ““Napoieon lost Waterloo in 1815” 
can be said to predicate Napoleon’s having lost Waterloo in 1815, but 
no imperative ordering this can be formulated. The combination of 
past tense and imperative mood does not exist, since orders must 
necessarily refer to actions in the immediate future (the “present” ) 
or the more remote future. It does not seem necessary, however, to 
conclude that the smaller range of the order-function damages its 
coordinate relation to the predication-function. 

We must now consider the extension of this analysis to compound 
indicatives and imperatives (expressions whose component parts are 
full-fledged sentences). The following principle seems valid: every 
compound sentence has one and only one semantical function, That 
is to say, we must exclude compound expressions which appear to 
disjoin or conjoin sentences of different moods, like “It is a nice day and 
come outdoors”. If such compound expressions are admitted to be legiti- 
mate, the problem of assigning a mood to the sentence as a whole 
arises. We must either say that the sentence as a whole has no single 
mood and no semantical function, or we must ascribe a dominant role 
to the semantical function of one of the components, and thus destroy 
the coordinate relation between imperatives and indicatives. If the 
first alternative is adopted, the sentence becomes a surd, as far as 
linguistic and logical analysis are concerned. The second alternative 
conflicts with the basic thesis of this paper. In any case, the exclusion 
of conjunctions and disjunctions of sentences of different moods 
appears to be in accord with reflective common usage, in which an 
expression such as “Do this or Ill tell your mother!” is transformed 
into “If you do not do this, I’ll tell your mother” (to which I shall turn 
in a moment). It must be clearly understood, of course, that the pos- 
sibility of commanding or asserting something in syntax-language 
about conjoined or disjoined sentences of different moods is not here 
in question. There is nothing wrong with the sentence “ ‘It is a nice 
day’ and ‘Come outdoors’ are both English sentences”. 
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eS . We can say, then, that the compound indicative “The sun is shining 
‘| and the day is warm” predicates the sun’s shining and the day’s being t 
I warm, whereas the compound imperative “Open the window or shut ‘ 
,. the door” orders your opening the window or your shutting the door, e 
h “Or” and “and” connect gerundive phrases in their original meanings, I 
ts and sentences only secondarily, after the semantical functions have . 
ft, been applied. The truth-functional interpretation of “or” and “and” ‘ 
: | used in the calculus of indicatives need not be disturbed by this ana- ‘ 
= 4 lysis, however. According to Professor Quine, “A connective or mode p 
i of statement composition will be said to be truth-functional if the ‘ 

truth-value of the compound is determined in all cases by the truth- . 
: values of the components.”? The connectives joining indicatives, 1.e., 
i connectives to which the predication-function has been applied, are ‘ 
i readily regarded as truth-functional. When they join imperatives, they t 
iy can be held to be “satisfaction-functional”, according to the definition ti 
f of “satisfaction” given above. The satisfaction-value of the expression ‘ 
formed by conjoining or disjoining two imperatives is determined by e 
i the satisfaction-value of its components. b 
ft The constant “not” can be treated in essentially the same fashion ‘ 
}: as “and” and “or”. “Do not come with me!”, e.g., orders your not ‘ 
, coming with me. “Not” as occurring in a full-fledged imperative is 
{. also satisfaction-functional in the sense just described. In this con- Pp 
{i nection a word should perhaps be said concerning “contradiction” $ 
’ among imperatives. There is, as Grue-Sorensen emphasized, some kind c 
of “opposition” holding between the imperatives “P” and “not-P”. It 0 

is not, however, necessary to regard this opposition as deriving from si 
logical contradiction between indicatives. I should rather say that two a 
: a imperatives are “opposed” when the compound imperative conjoining q 
i them is “logically impossible to satisfy”; and, in turn, that a com- p 
" pound imperative is “logically impossible to satisfy” when the satis- c 
C faction-value of this imperative is negative, no matter what the satis- p 
Ki faction-value of its components may be. r 


The problem of applying the present analysis to complex sentences, ¢: 
i.e., sentences formed of a full-fledged sentence and one or more I 
dependent clauses, is considerably more difficult. The solution which se 
seems to me most satisfactory involves an emphasis upon distinctions h 
not ordinarily made in logical analysis; it may, for this reason, appear v 
unconvincing, but it is perhaps worth proposing for consideration, I it 


should maintain that complex sentences, like compound ones, have one 0 
and only one semantical function. This would be true of a sentence i 
like “When he comes, I shall leave”, and equally true of “When he Pi 
comes, tell me”. At first glance the second of these sentences appears Q 
to combine an indicative and an imperative; but examination indicates re 


™ Mathematical Logic (N.Y. 1940) 11. . 
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that this description is not correct. There is no full-fledged indicative 
sentence in this complex sentence, although the verb of the subordinate 
clause is in the indicative mood. It seems to me that “When he comes, 
I shall leave” is plainly an indicative, whereas “When he comes, tell 
me” is plainly an imperative. The adverbial clause appearing in these 
complex sentences is part of the gerundive expression designating a 
complex event. In the first sentence my leaving when he comes is 
predicated, whereas in the second your telling me when he comes is 
ordered. There is no essential difference between “your telling me 
when he comes” and “your telling me at time ¢”; both are events. 

This treatment of complex imperatives becomes extremely important 
when we attempt to analyse the most puzzling member of that species, 
the conditional imperative. It is my belief that a conditional impera- 
tive, e.g., “If you want to win the war, buy bonds”, is to be handled 
in the same way as the sentence “When he comes, tell me” just dis- 
cussed, “If you want to win the war, buy bonds” orders your buying 
bonds if you want to win the war. It is not a combination of an 
indicative and an imperative, having no mood of its own; it is an 
imperative, just as a conditional indicative is an indicative. 

In the case of conditional indicatives, however, the consequent 
and antecedent are regarded in logical analysis as two full indicative 
sentences joined by a connective. This is what we do when we write a 
conditional indicative as “If p, then q” (“pq”). The convenience 
of this procedure for the purposes of logic, in which we wish to repre- 
sent inferences drawn from both the original conditional indicative 
and its antecedent transformed into a full-fledged sentence, is un- 
questioned. What was originally a complex sentence becomes for the 
purposes of logical manipulation a kind of compound sentence whose 
connective is subject to certain definite rules. Since the two com- 
ponent sentences in “pq” are of the same mood, there seems no 
reason to object to this formulation. But a conditional imperative 
cannot be handled in the same way; it cannot be written as “p 5 Q”. 
In the first place, this would conflict with the principle that every 
sentence has one and only one semantical function. Either we should 
have to account for the existence of this hybrid moodless sentence, or 
we should have to explain how a sentence made up of a full-fledged 
indicative and a full-fledged imperative can somehow retain the status 
of an imperative. In the second place, if “p> Q” continued to be con- 
sidered an imperative, the connective “5” could not have the same 
Properties here as it has in “p> q”. It would not be subject to what 
Quine calls “iterated use”. We can say “p> p : > but we 
cannot say “p> Q-p: > ‘Q”. This is because the imperative “p > Q” 
cannot serve as part of the antecedent of the more complicated condi- 


"Ibid. passim. 
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_ tional. A premise or antecedent must predicate a condition, not order 

‘ that condition. Furthermore, “p> Q” would not be subject to the 
principle of transposition unless we permitted a simple interchange 
of the moods of the original sentences “p” and “Q”.® Conditional 
imperatives whose antecedents have subjects different from the agents 
of their imperative consequents present a particular obstacle for such 
an interchange. Are we to represent the transpositive of “If the sun 
is shining, go out and play!” as “If you do not go out and play, do 
not let the sun shine!” or as “If you do not go out and play, sun, do not 
shine!” ? The difficulty with each is obvious. 

It is undoubtedly true that the appearance of logical constants in 
imperatives, including “if... then...” as well as “and”, “or”, and 
“not”, has been responsible in large measure for the belief of many 
thinkers that indicatives to which logical properties could be ascribed 
in the usual way must be substituted for the imperatives themselves. 
Grue-Sorensen and Jorgensen both refer to “syllogisms” involving 

imperatives. Yet, as I have just tried to show, an imperative can- 
not serve as the premise in a syllogism. This is not because it is 
“only a sentence”, for sentences, by virtue of their semantical proper- 
ties, can have other sentences as consequents. It is because an impera- 
tive is not an indicative. Any inference which appears to be based 
upon an imperative is in reality based upon an indicative closely 
associated with the imperative in question.1° This indicative is the 
sentence I have called the “pragmatical implicate”. When from the 
conditional imperative “If it is raining, hand me my umbrella”, plus 
the indicative “It is raining”, we appear to make an inference, this 
is really a more complicated process than it appears at first. It in- 
volves as a first step the derivation of the pragmatical implicate 
“If it is raining, she wants ‘Hand me my umbrella’ satisfied” from 
the formulation of the original imperative “If it is raining, hand 
me my umbrella”. The pragmatical implicate, being an indicative, 
then serves as one premise for the inference, and its consequent is 
the conclusion. The argument runs thus: “If it is raining, she wants 
‘Hand me my umbrella’ satisfied; it is raining; therefore, she wants 
‘Hand me my umbrella’ satisfied.” It cannot be too strongly empha- 
sized that the pragmatical implicate is not a substitute for, or equiva- 
lent to, the imperative itself. One can legitimately say only that in cases 
of apparent inference from an imperative, there is actually an inter- 
vening step of deriving the pragmatical implicate from the formulation 
of the imperative, and that the inference is then based upon the prag- 
matical implicate. 


*Such an interchange is permitted by Hofstadter and McKinsey in their 
treatment of conditional imperatives. 

* I have been helped to clarify my ideas upon this aspect of the problem 
by certain comments made by Professor G. E. Moore. 
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The analysis of imperatives proposed here is tentatively put for- 
ward, for it contains too many deviations from the ordinary pro- 
cedure of linguistic analysis to be accepted without a great deal 
of testing and revision. In conclusion I should like to suggest, how- 
ever, that no satisfactory interpretation of imperatives is likely to be 
found which does not examine at every point their relation to indica- 
tives, and which is not ready to reconsider our familiar and accepted 
ideas with regard to indicatives whenever this appears to be desirable." 


ELIzABETH LANE BEARDSLEY 
New Haven, ConnectTICcCUT 


THE PRINCIPLES OF INCLUSIVENESS AND HARMONY 
IN PERRY’S THEORY OF VALUE 


THICAL relativism is seldom held in its radical form. The 
recognition that values are relative is usually supplemented and 
attenuated by the definition of some general good which includes or 
reconciles all particular variations of individual preference. One of 
the most systematic and influential of these efforts to unite a con- 
ception of value as relative to personal interest with the definition 
of a good universally applicable is the theory of Ralph Barton Perry. 
According to Perry value is any object of interest, and interests are 
possessed by individuals only, not by societies or groups. But this 
definition of the nature of value does not provide for the comparison 


.of different values and interests, or for the discrimination of better 


and worse among them (595 ff.), and Perry advances a principle of 
“inclusiveness” applicable to all conflicts of interests. This principle 
asserts that the satisfaction of several interests “would be better 
than the defeat of either’ (655). On the basis of this standard 
Perry develops a concept of the highest good as “harmony” within the 
individual and the society. 

I 


The first issue I wish to raise is whether the principle of Inclusive- 
ness—that several values are better than any fraction of them— 
implies that it will also be better if this greater number of values 
be organized into a harmony? With the abstract formulation of the 
principle of inclusiveness I believe we must agree: it certainly is bet- 
ter to have two good things than to have only one of them. By the 


_“ Since this paper was submitted to the Review, Professor Virgil C. Ald- 
rich has proposed an analysis of the relation between imperatives and indica- 
tives which is strikingly similar in some respects to the analysis in terms of the 
designata of gerundive phrases suggested here. See his “Do Commands Ex- 
press Propositions?”, Journal of Philosophy XL (1943) 654-657. 

* Ralph Barton Perry, General Theory of Value, Pp. 115-16; 461-62. 
Unless otherwise indicated all following quotations are from this book. 
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simple mathematics that two of an identical element are more than 
one of the element, it follows that when one thing is good an addi- 
tional good is more good, or “better”. And Perry’s concept of the 
inclusiveness of values seems to be only this general mathematical 
principle applied to the particular element of values. Inclusiveness, 
in its abstract formulation, means: 


If an interest M confers value on its object a, and if a second interest 
N confers value on the same object, the interest M persisting, it follows 
that a derives augmented value from this fact. (647) 


But this general principle does not imply: (1) the nature of the rela- 
tion or organization of the aggregates formed by this simple process 
of addition; or, (2) that values are amenable to a simple additive 
cumulation, combining in a whole to which each member contributes 
a certain quantity of value, without losing, in this participation, any- 
thing of its original nature. , 

(1) That more values are better than fewer implies only that 
there ought to be more values, not that they should be “harmonized”, 
“integrated”, “organized”, or otherwise related. In the abstract the 
principles of harmony and inclusiveness are independent. Inclusive- 
ness does not imply harmony, for the achievement of any number 
of interests need not entail their harmonious organization. It is 
possible for an individual to embrace in his experience conflicting 
values and interests in a number equal to a set of integrated values; 
indeed it would seem that the way to embrace the most values possible 
is to impose no requirement of integration. Being unrestricted to the 
pursuit of values that are consistent, the individual may be generous 
one day, selfish the next, temperate at one period, dissipated at an- 
other, exploring the full wilderness of virtue and vice. The attain- 
ment of harmony imposes a positive restriction on the number and 
kind of interests that one may have, and to the extent that one mul- 
tiplies interests to that degree does he incur the danger of conflict. 

Nor does harmony imply inclusiveness. The term “harmony” sig- 
nifies for Perry a relation binding several elements together in non- 
conflict or as means-end (664 ff.; 578 ff.). But clearly these relations 
may be present among varying kinds and numbers of elements; any 
plural number of elements are potentially suited to an orientation of 
non-conflict or mutual enhancement. Thus the achievement of harmony 
among interests does not necessitate the inclusion of as many interests 
as possible or of any fixed number of interests. While Perry does not 
commit himself to the proposition that harmony implies inclusiveness, 
but only to the converse that inclusiveness implies harmony, his error 
seems to be rather their loose identification, the failure to recognize in 
the case of values the importantly distinct relations of mere aggregation 
and specific organization. 
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(2) Moreover, the principle of addition—that two of a thing are 
greater than one of that thing, or that any number of a thing are 
greater than any lesser number of that same thing—does not indicate 
to what entities the additive principle is applicable, or, in particular, 
whether values may be added. It does not imply that the causal nexus 
of any particular thing, in terms of which its actual cumulative growth 
becomes possible, lends itself to such aggregation. The concept that 
two are more than one is perfectly abstract and therefore always 
true, but it does not mean that any two elements of the same kind 
may be combined into a whole homogeneous with or equal to the 
sum of the separate parts. The plant and animal entities we call or- 
ganisms are not susceptible to such combination, and, I suggest, the 
same is true of values. Just as two dogs, while being more dogs than 
one dog, are yet not more dog; so two values, while being more 
values than one value, need not be more value—precisely because 
dogs and values refuse to combine into a whole homogeneous with, 
or equal to the sum of, their parts. 

The application to values of the principles of inclusiveness and 
harmony—the attempt to achieve either more, or harmonious, inter- 
ests—entails an irreplaceable sacrifice in those interests as they were 
before expansion or harmonization. First, as regards inclusiveness : the 
individual possesses a limited amount of time and energy to expend; 
hence the more interests he entertains the less time and energy 
that is available for any one. Perry considers the objection that 


the satisfaction of the personal interest (the harmonious, synthetic 
interest) does defeat the constituent personal interests, inasmuch as these 


are limited by one another, or do not operate jointly as they would operate 
severally (663). 


But instead of directly answering this objection Perry resorts to ana- 
logy. He argues that in mechanical and chemical compounds the con- 
stituent elements are not deprived of their properties as individuals; 


for, if they were, the composite would not possess the properties 
it does. 


Similarly the behavior of the integral person does not involve the 
negation of either constituent interest. On the contrary were both interests 
not fully operative the total behavior would be altered (663-664). 


Now if Perry is merely defining the “integral person” as one who can 
achieve an integration in which constituent interests operate just as 
they did prior to the integration, then in the above he has just stated 
his definition, The issue is whether it is possible for there to be an 
integral person so defined, whether, that is, the individual can sustain 
an interest in conjunction with other interests in the same manner that 
this interest is sustained when it is sole claimant to attention. 
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The analogy with other compounds is ineffective, for that a whole 
would be different if the composing elements did not have a stable 
nature with a constant manner of operation within and without the 
compound, does not imply that the elements function the same in the 
whole as they do apart from it. While it is at the least debatable 
whether elements are not altered by the relations into which they 
enter, it still cannot be denied that so far as entities participate in 
different wholes they at least employ, in these different memberships, 
different powers, and display different functions. The individual does 
not ordinarily exercise the same functions in the family group that 
he does in his professional relations; and I believe it is indisputable 
that the exercise of professional and familial traits are mutually 
curtailed by participation in both. 

Likewise with values: the greater their number, the more among 
which a limited amount of energy must be distributed, and the con- 
sequent alteration in the operation of an interest when it abandons 
its independence for membership in a system. Even though an ob- 
ject be found which is an equally perfect fulfillment of two dis- 
tinct interests, the operation of both interests will still mutually cur- 
tail each other, since they must divide a limited amount of atten- 
tion. While the curtailment exacted by such membership does not 
mean that the component interests are necessarily “defeated”, it does 
mean that the individual may rationally prefer the exclusive satis- 
faction of one interest to the less concentrated satisfaction of sev- 
eral. When two interests in two distinct objects may be reconciled by 
a compromise object, the agent may yet choose to heed only one desire 
and to satisfy it more fully than is possible by compromise. Taking 
Perry’s examples (617, 662); a person who has interests in both 
drinking and bathing but has access to only one of the objects of 
wine or tepid water, may prefer the wine which is fully satisfactory 
to one interest to the tepid water which is less satisfactory to both; 
or, a somewhat different case, the person who likes both business 
and golf, but finds that he cannot engage in both at the same time, 
may decide to spend all of his time at one rather than divide it be- 
tween the two. This means not that inclusiveness—the satisfaction 
of the most interests—may not be legitimately desired and pursued 
by some persons, but only that it is prima facie no more legitimate 
than the rejection by others of number for exclusiveness. 

Perry, however, maintains that: 


The system of the objects of this synthetic or composite personal 
interest, since it satisfies both interests, may be said to be better than the 
original pair of objects which satisfied one interest and defeated the other 
(663). 


: 
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Specifically : 

It is as absurd to speak of art for art’s sake as it is to speak of drinking. 

for drinking’s sake, if you mean that this interest is entitled to entirely 
free play.” 
Now I submit that there can be but one basis for such assertion, 
namely the assumed operation of a further interest, distinct from 
any interests included in the system, an interest in “inclusiveness”. 
There is no obvious reason why there should not be one interest 
that deserves utterly complete devotion. 

Perry is so far inconsistent with his main thesis of the constitution 
of value by interest that he denies that the pursuit of two interests 
entails a third interest, and that the component interests literally 
merge into a new and different interest. He says that a system of 
objects satisfying several interests would be no better than a pair 
of objects satisfying both interests independently (663, footnote), 
and that, when the person allows for the satisfaction of two interests, 
“The two interests, taken in conjunction, account sufficiently for the 
person’s behavior, without the necessity of imputing any other in- 
terest to him” (662). But the general judgment that the partial 
satisfaction of two interests is better than the unrestricted satisfac- 
tion of only one is an ascription of value to a certain object—the 
greatest possible number of values or interests; and since, accord- 
ing to Perry, a valuable object presupposes a valuing interest, the 
value of the inclusion of the most interests possible must be con- 
stituted by an interest in this object. Inclusiveness would be better 
than exclusiveness precisely because there was an interest for which 
inclusiveness was a good and exclusiveness a bad. Such an interest 
would be distinct from other interests in that, having as its object 
interests, it would in certain cases provide for their subordination. 
It would accomplish this, operating as an adequate standard, wherever 
the moral problem involved a choice between the weaker satisfac- 
tion of two interests and the fuller satisfaction of one. Yet it would 
serve as a principle for judging other interests only by being itself 
an interest of a particular kind. Moreover, inclusiveness could judge 
interests universally only if it were shown to be an interest of all 
persons: it would be unqualifiedly better to satisfy the most interests 
possible only if there were a universal interest in inclusiveness per- 
sistently demanding the choice of that object or that course of action 
which will satisfy the most interests. 

The presupposition of this interest in inclusiveness for the ascrip- 
tion of value to inclusiveness would not be necessary if the compro- 


*R. B. Perry, The Moral Economy, 174. 
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mise object satisfied two interests as completely as their exclusive 
objects satisfied each of them, if interests operated the same apart 
as they do together with other interests—having at their disposal 
the same amounts of time and energy. In such a world an addition 
of interest would be an addition of potential satisfaction, and, assum- 
ing their success, the more interests the better. But when the choice 
of compromise and system entails a sacrifice, expressing a prefer- 
ence different from that an interest would make independently, selec- 
tion of the compromise object (or of the greater number of satis- 
factions) must be considered as the expression of a distinct and 
competing interest in inclusiveness—an interest greater than either 
of the particular interests included. When an individual decides 
to explore both science and art rather than either exclusively, it must 
be (in terms of Perry’s theory of value as constituted by interest) be- 
cause his interest in both is greater than his interest in either. The 
one alternative to regarding as the expression of an interest in inclu- 
siveness, the choice of the weaker satisfaction of two interests 
to the fuller satisfaction of one, is the explanation of this choice 
as the same instance of an ultimate, irrational preference that is dis- 
played in any decision to pursue the object of one interest rather 
than that of another—the alternative, that is, of abandoning the 
application of any “principle” for the objective comparison of in- 
terests.® 
II 


Perry’s conception of benevolence as involved in the harmonious 
personality likewise miscarries by trying to derive from a general 
value-principle of inclusiveness or harmony a method of comparing 
value, which, to be effective, must again be a personal interest. The 
reason adduced by Perry to show that benevolence is better than 
a system of interests without benevolent interest is that the latter 
introduces a greater harmony. 


Finally, a person may be criticized as selfish, that is, as lacking benevolent 
interest in the interests of other persons. Having achieved personal harmony 
a self may yet be open to the charge of social conflict, or of having fallen 
short of that best which consists in universal harmony (669). 


*The choice of the greater number of interests would merit being called 

an “interest” only if it has a distinct object which it pursues selfconsciously, 
only, that is, if there is a deliberate interest in the greatest possible number 
of interests. 
_ The proper distinction between interest and preference seems to be that 
interest refers to a concrete value, i.e., to a specific kind of object; whereas 
preference refers to that factor (and we seem to be able to describe this 
as nothing other than a factor—a function) which chooses one interest or 
kind of object rather than another. Interests are the elements upon which 
preference operates. The term “preference” indicates simply the phe- 
re of choice; it expresses what we do not know about the mechanism 
of choice. 
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As from the principle of inclusiveness it was inferred that it was 
better for a person X to have the two values (a) and (b) than 
only value (a) or value (b), so it is here inferred that it will be bet- 
ter for both persons X and Y to have value (a) than for only X 
or only Y to have it. But again on what grounds is it better? or, 
more crucially, for whom is it better? This situation of mutual sat- 
isfaction will propose itself as a value, and of greater value than 
merely personal satisfaction, only for him who has an interest in 
this particular multiplication of values. 

In the case of benevolence also Perry endeavors to show that an 
adjustment allowing the mutual satisfaction of the interests of sev- 
eral individuals is possible (as among the interests of a single in- 
dividual in achieving personal harmony), whereby the interests of 
each of the component individuals may be satisfied. While denying 
that “there is any preestablished harmony between self-interest and 
social-interest” (680), he believes that: 


The important thing is to recognize not only that an agreement of good 
wills is possible and may be methodically cultivated, but that such an 
agreement is better than anything else, and may properly be adopted as a 
standard and end (682). 


The criticism once more is that, as in personal harmony, the satis- 
faction of the interests of other persons can serve as a standard 
only for him who has a benevolent interest dictating this end. 
Perry’s conception of universal benevolence as the highest good 
rests upon the presupposition that there will not be a supreme 
interest of an individual precluding benevolent interest. Perry appar- 
ently believes that by means of mutual adjustment different persons 
may agree upon a “common plan” (681) in which each participant 
may satisfy his interests while allowing the satisfaction of the in- 
terests of the others. Now this might be possible—we can never deny 
the possibility of utopias—but where such agreement does not occur, 
where the individual prefers an interest excluding the satisfaction 
of the interests of others to an interest which permits their satisfac- 
tion, it cannot be held that the latter interest is better than the former. 
To reply that still it would be better if the individual’s preferred in- 
terest did not conflict with benevolence is to make a meaningless state- 
ment, since in cases of irresoluble conflict—and these do occur—this 
amalgamation cannot ensue, the statement referring therefore to some- 
thing that will never exist. The ruthless egoist may obligingly agree 
that it would be nice if his interest coincided with the interests of 
others; unfortunately it does not. At this impasse to define the 
best as still an amalgamation is to advance a principle utterly irrele- 
vant to the existing situation, for in this situation the good must be 
defined within the conflict. 
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Perry’s deep veneration of the interest of love is apparently founded 
upon what he considers the peculiar capacity of this interest for multi- 
plying values. Since the objects of this interest are other interests 
(of other persons), the person acting under the influence of love will, 
in actualizing for himself the value that satisfies this interest, actualize 
at the same time the values that satisfy the other persons’ interests 
constituting the object of his interest. This character of benevolent 
interest—to satisfy other interests while satisfying itself—is the only 
mark that distinguishes it from other kinds of interest; and this char- 
acter does not imply the greater capacity of benevolence for increas- 
ing value. , 

The abstract definition of. value as any object of interest does imply 
that value will be increased in proportion to the number of objects of 
interests, so that it also follows that the benevolent interest, which 
creates its particular value by multiplying the objects of other per- 
sons’ interests, is best fitted to increase the general quantity of value 
in the world. However this concept of “general quantity of value” is 
empty, for value, being relative always to particular individuals 
with their particular interests, is not capable of general summation 
and aggregation. There is no such thing as value “in general”. 

That love has as its object other interests does not mean that the 
increase of value added by the addition of the benevolent interest is 
proportionate to the value achieved by all the other interests in 
which love is interested. For the values that benevolent interest pro- 
vides for other interests are value relative to these other interests, 
which are the interests not of the benevolent agent but of those 
in whom he is concerned. The value the agent achieves for himself 
is merely that of the satisfaction of his interest in these other 
interests. By satisfying interests of others the agent is still satisfying 
only one interest of himself—love; and the objects by which this is 
attained, even though they happen to be other interests, are no dif- 
ferent in status from the objects by which any other interest of the 
agent is satisfied. Each object of love does not constitute a distinct 
value in any sense other than that in which all the particular objects of 
any interest may be considered as distinct values. 

Thus, while the individual cannot deny that there are other 
interests than his own, he can validly deny that he is interested 
in any other such interests, or that these interests have value for 
him. Perry’s definition of interest as the source of value surely 
does not mean that just any interest is the source of value for just 
any person. If interest is the possession always of an individual 
organism, it follows that any value will be relative to the interest 
of a particular organism. If there is an organism which takes no 
interest in the interests of other persons, then for that organism 
benevolence is not a value. 
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And, while the principle of inclusiveness implies that a system 
of interests with benevolence is better than that system without it, 
this applies with equal pertinence to the additive power of any other 
interest. The formula is purely abstract: given any interest, it will be 
better to add any other interest, since—two being more than one—this 
addition will increase by that amount the total value. According to the 
principle it will be better to add love, knowledge, poker, stamp- 
collecting, or what not; but we cannot compare these to determine 
which is “better”. 

The way in which Perry speaks of benevolence and the harmoni- 
ous society as the “highest good” indicates that he has misconstrued 
the form in'’which values can be added together to give a value 
greater than that of the component parts, and that he has forgotten 
the implications of his definition of value as an object of interest. 
Having disposed of the notion that society has a personality in the 
sense in which the individual has a personality, involving the denial 
that society can have either interests or values, Perry yet speaks of 
the highest good as the object of “an all-benevolent will, or of a 
moral control . . . of all persons, by all persons, for all persons” 
(686). And he argues that benevolence is the supreme good on the 
basis that it achieves a more extended—indeed a universal—harmony. 
Clearly this presupposes a value for which there is no corresponding 
interest. For whom will a harmonious universe or society be a value? 
Not for the universe or society; these have no interests which can 
constitute value. Obviously only for the individual who has an inter- 
est in such a universe or society. But then it cannot be said that 
benevolence introduces a “harmony” greater than what any indi- 
vidual construes as his supreme interest and to which he subor- 
dinates all other interests, nor that benevolence introduces a greater 
quantity of value into the world than any other interest or supreme 
interest that is satisfied. 

Although the identity or compatibility of the interests of all per- 
sons would dictate for them an identical highest good, this good 
still would be a good for each person whose interests dictated it, 
and not a general or universal good. It is in greater conformity with 
Perry’s interest-theory of value to rephrase his above statement 
to read: “the best is a benevolent will in amy individual, or of a 
moral control of any person, by all persons, for all persons”, or as 
the case in which any person’s benevolent interest is satisfied by a 
situation in which “all persons should be truly happy”. Of course on 
the supposition that the best will be the same in principle for every 
individual, the practical, concrete manifestations of the highest good 
will be much the same whether the good is defined as relative to 
the particular individual or as a general quantity that is increased 
or decreased by the number of persons participating in it. It is all- 
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important, however, that these practical manifestations of advocates 
of a good identical in general definition, yet conceived as determined 
by different authoritative bases, will coincide only partially and will 
diverge on the most crucial issues. 

If value is conceived as relative to interest, and interest as relative 
to particular persons, the interested agent will not consider a greater 
quantity of value to result in proportion to the number of indi- 
viduals who exist at a given time. For the values capable of cumula- 
tion into a whole will be those possessed by a single individual, and 
the profuse multiplication of individuals would not conduce to the 
attainment of the greatest possible value except as this might increase 
the probability of evolving a personality capable of more compre- 
hensive interests than anyone existing heretofore. On the other hand, 
the theory, that the quantity of value rises in measure with the num- 
ber of persons with interests in the best, will oblige its advocate 
to promote the greatest reproduction of human beings consistent with 
their attainment of the highest good, or of benevolent interest; for 
the addition of any interest capable of satisfaction will thereby in- 
crease the total potential quantity of value. 

It might be argued that even upon the notion that value is strictly 
relative to individual interest, and that the best is benevolent interest, 
the highest fulfillment of that interest would demand the greatest 
number of objects for its exercise, or the greatest number of people 
with interests upon which to direct one’s benevolence. However the 
individual interest in other persons’ interests imposes a limit upon 
the number of human beings an increase in which would further good; 
there will be a saturation point beyond which the benevolent interest 
could not be effectively employed upon further objects—where an in- 
crease of persons would not entail an increase of the good, just as any 
material article ceases to he a good for interest beyond a certain 
point of abundance. Applying this specifically to the contemporary 
world, it would seem that no further increase of persons generally is 
justified as an increase of objects for the benevolent interest, but that 
the actual number existing is greater than can be made an effective 
object of any individual’s benevolence.* 

If good and evil are relative to interests, and interests are personal, 
it follows that there has never been any greater good or greater evil 
than the greatest good or evil experienced by a particular person. 
The most devastating war is then evil not by the great number of 
people to whom it brings suffering, but by reason of the intensity 
of suffering brought to any individual. Then it is not necessarily 


“One might perhaps justify advocacy of a higher rate of reproduction on 
the argument that the benevolent interest is most readily aroused by one’s 
own children. 
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universal war and wholesale destruction of human life that is the 
greatest possible disaster, but only the most crushing experience of a 
particular person. 

If this view seems absurd it must be (on the interest-theory of 
value) because the evil of war, earthquake, famine, is described not 
in terms of the interests of the actual sufferers, but from the per- 
spective of the spectator, who, moved by love to an interest in the 
welfare of all those persons affected by the cataclysm, finds his in- 
terest defeated in proportion to the number of those harmed.® There 
is no scale upon which it may not be true that the pain of the lover 
on witnessing the loved one’s suffering exceeds the pain of the suf- 
ferer. Of course such comparison actually is futile; but the important 
point is that, while it is not inconceivable that a way be found for ef- 
fective comparison of these sufferings, there is no possible method 
by which the frustrations (or satisfactions) of different individuals 
may be added. If value is constituted by personal interest there are 
no terms by which value may be assessed except as relative to a par- 
ticular individual. 


ZINK 
WasuinctTon, D.C. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF LAW OF ST. AUGUSTINE 


St: AUGUSTINE truly stands on the threshold of ancient and 

medieval philosophy and theology. His most important and far 
reaching contribution to the problem of Christian metaphysics and 
ontology undoubtedly consists in his basic reformulation of the en- 
tirely impersonal “cosmic reason” of the Stoics, in his successful 
attempt to ground this “cosmic reason” exclusively on a purely the- 
istic foundation. Thus the necessity as well as reason of all that 
exists and moves rests in the personal will and wisdom (or intellect) 
of God. The universal and eternal law governing all things created 
is but the divine wisdom: “Est enim lex universalis divina sapientia.”* 
The divine will itself is the divine law: “Voluntas Dei ipsa est lex 
Dei.”? In the personal will and wisdom of God we find that in- 
stance which not only created, but also constitutes and maintains, 
the natural as well as the moral order of things, and which leads 


*Indeed the influence of an individual’s interest in the welfare of others 
may lead him to impute for these persons good or evil to certain objects 
which are found to have contrary characters by the persons concerned. 
If value is relative to interest such imputations must be false unless they 
take the form that in terms of “my” interest it is bad for another person 
to have interests such that certain experiences are good or evil for him. 

De Diversis Quaestionibus, quaest. 79, 1. 

* Psalm 36, sermo 3. 
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everything to its proper, that is to say, to its divinely ordained, end. 
The wisdom or will of God, which is itself the eternal law gov- 
erning and ordering the created Universe according to the divine 
plan, forms the most basic law, a law “which is called the supreme 
reason or intellect and which not only must always be observed, but 
through which also the wicked deserve the miserable, the righteous, 
however, the blessed life, and by virtue of which all that is called 
the temporal life is lived and modified in the right manner”.® 

Already the early Greek philosophers had spoken of an unwritten 
highest law of divine origin which precedes all human laws and 
which is coextensive with the “eternal order of things”.* Plato 
and Aristotle, the latter in a more indirect manner, are convinced 
of the existence and necessity of such a law. The Stoics, in par- 
ticular, always referred to the “eternal cosmic law”, which to them 
is identical with the “eternal reason” permeating the Universe, and 
which not only determines everything that exists or moves—includ- 
ing even God Himself—but also forms the ultimate norm of man’s 
action.® But this “lex aeterna” of the Stoics®* lacked one all-important 
aspect: the realization that it is the will and the wisdom of a personal 
Creator. St. Augustine, on the other hand, states, quite in accord- 
ance with his theistic philosophy, that the “eternal law is the divine 
reason and the will of God which commands the maintenance (observ- 
ance) of the natural order of things and which forbids the disturbance 
of it”. Thus St. Augustine laid the foundation for the whole natural 
(moral) law of the following centuries by introducing the basic con- 
cept of a theistic “lex aeterna”.” 


* De Libero Arbitrio, I, 6, n. 15. 

“See, for instance, Heraclitus, fragm. 114: “All human laws are “fed” 
by that one law of God.”—Compare H. Diels, Die Fragmente der Vorso- 
kratiker, 4th edit. c. 12. A. I, 1. Pythagoras considered the “proportional” 
(mathematical) order of things the true essence of nature and, therefore, 
the eternal divine law. 

* Compare, in general, Marcus Antoninus, Thoughts, II, 3; IV, 40; V, 32; 
XII, 30; IX, 28; II, 13; II, 16; Il, 17; III, 16; 5, 27; IX, 1. 

“See, for instance, Ioannes Stobaios, Eclogae, II, 75, 11 f. in, Arnim, 
Stoicorum veterum fragmenta, I, No 179, 552, and III, No 12; Diogenes 
Laertius, 7, 87 (in: Arnim, Stoicorum veterum fragmenta, I, No 179); 
Clement of Alexandria, Stromata, II, 22, 133 II, 186, 19 f. (Speusippi 
fragmenta 57 L) ; Cicero, Academicorum priorum, liber II, 42, 131; Seneca, 
De vita beata, 8, 2; Seneca, Epistola 20, 5; See also Arnim, Stoicorum 
veterum fragmenta, III, No. 16, I No. 555, III, No. 57, III No. 2-28, 57-59, 
I, No. 179-182, 552-556. 

*Contra Faustum, XXII, 27: “Lex aeterna est ratio divina vel voluntas 
Dei, ordinem naturalem conservari jubens, perturbari vetans.” 

*St. Thomas Aquinas makes ample use of the Augustinian definition of 
the “lex aeterna”. See, for instance, Summa Theoiogica, I. I1., quaest. 91, 
art. I; art. 2 (where he quotes St. Augustine De Libero Arbitrio, I, 6, 
n. 15); art. 4; art. 5; quaest. 93, art. 1 (where he quotes St. Augustine) ; 
art. 2; art. 3; art. 4; art. 5; art. 6. 
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The “lex aeterna”, which is the “ratio aeterna” of all things 
created, resides in everything that exists or moves in a “germinating 
manner” (ratio seminalis). The strictly personal will of God always 
remains the ultimate and eternal reason and, therefore, the eternal 


~ order of things. The “eternal law and eternal reason in the divine 


intellect directs everything to its proper end through proper (or 
consistent) mediating factors.”® Thus an eternal rational order is 
immanent in everything, an eternal, ontologically grounded and di- 
vinely ordained order which forms the “lex aeterna”. Nothing occurs 
in the Universe save in accordance with this divine order which em- 
braces and permeates all things. 

The “lex aeterna”, the eternal and immutable “norm” and order 
of everything that exists or moves, is, however, not the only founda- 
tion of law and morals. For all that is “orderly” constitutes a “good” ; 
and the most “orderly”, the “lex aeterna”, constitutes the highest 
“good”, the “summum bonum”. The “summum bonum”, which is at 
the same time the source of all truth and, therefore, itself the im- 
mutable and eternal truth, is God Himself (bonum omni boni). Noth- 
ing exists above and beyond God. And only through God can any- 
thing created be called good.® Man can do nothing that might be 
called good save that which God causes him to do. Hence God 
Himself is the “lex aeterna”, the ultimate norm of all that is good, 
the absolute justice. For in Him the “lex aeterna” and the “summum 
bonum” are one and the same.’° The comprehension of this “sum- — 
mum bonum” through the rational being forms the necessary presup- 
position for the understanding of the “individual good”, that is to 
say, for any act of evaluation. On the other hand, the changing na- 
ture of all that occurs eternally reminds us of the unchanging nature 
of the “summum bonum”."! The moral value of man’s action and 
volition is not to be found in the “freedom” of his action, but in the 
ultimate determination of his will through this eternal order and or- 
dination, in his acceptance of this order which is itself the “summum 
bonum”. In this idea of the “summum bonum”, which is the absolute 
and objective (ontological) “good”, St. Augustine expresses his firm 
belief in the “perseitas boni”, in the absoluteness of all basic legal 
and moral laws or norms.!? 

The “lex naturalis” or natural (moral) law of St. Augustine is, 


*De Libero Arbitrio, I, c. 5. * De Trinitate, VIII, 3 and 4. 

”De Vera Religione, II, n. 21; De Libero Arbitrio, II, 9, n. 26; De 
Trinitate, XIV, 15, n. 21. 

Confessiones, XI, 10. 

™Compare, for instance, Contra Mendacium (Liber at Consentium), n. 
18: “Whoever declares that not only theft but also false and adulterated 
testimony and every other evil thing are not bad, but rather good—whoever 
may say such things but a man who undertakes to subvert human affairs 
as well as all morals.” 
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so to speak, the conscious “participation” of rational man in the - 
“lex aeterna”. The natural law is imprinted in our soul, or, to be 
more exact, is the imprint of the “lex aeterna” on our soul, The “lex 
aeterna” constitutes “that ineradicable and sublime administration of 
all things which proceeds from divine providence”.1* From this abso- 
lute administration there is in—and transcribed on—the rational soul 
of man the “lex naturalis”, “in order that all men in this way of life 
(conversatio vitae) and within the scheme of earthly morals might 
serve as images of such an administration of all things”.1* Thus we find 
in ourselves not only the guiding principles of all practical laws or 
norms, but also the idea of right and justice itself. 

Justice is “but a habit of the soul which imparts to every one the 
dignity due to him,** yet always with reference to the common good. 
Its origin proceeds from nature. For reasons of the common utility 
(or good), some of its different aspects (or contents) turn afterwards 
into custom; and finally, this notion of justice is sanctioned by the 
fear of the law and by religion. Nature (the eternally fixed and stable 
order of things) is law, which is not the product of man’s personal 
opinion, but something implanted (in man) by a certain innate 
power.”?® Injustice is, therefore, the absence of man’s right concep- 
tion of the eternal order of things, of the “lex aeterna” which mani- 
fests itself to man in the form of the “lex naturalis’. For, like 
everything evil, injustice is derived from a lack of concord in the 
relation of different things to each other, as well as in the rela- 
tion of the different things to God. The soul is intuitively aware 
or conscious of this idea of “natural justice”. Not even the worst 
malefactor could completely deprive himself of this idea,’® since 
it is primarily a rational law which not even wrongful action may 
destroy.’* Our notion of the existence of natural justice and natural 
law comes to us through the “natural light” of human reason, while 
by means of our moral conscience we “remember” the “lex aeterna” 
as being always immanent in the “lex naturalis” and in natural 
justice.?® 

St. Augustine’s concept of right and justice culminates in his state- 
ment that one must impart to every one his due.’®* This primarily 

* De Diversis Quaestionibus, quaest. 53, 2. 

“ De Diversis Quaestionibus, quaest. 53, 2. Compare St. Paul’s Epistle to 
the Romans II 14, 15. 

“8 This statement might have been taken from: Digest 1, I, De Lustitia 
et lure, 10 (Ulpian Lib. I Regularum) ; /nstitutes, 1, 1, De Iustitia et lure. 

De Diversis Quaestionibus, quaest. 31. 

* De Trinitate, XIV, 15. 

* Epistola, 157 (ad Paulinam, de videndo Deo), n. 18, in: Migne, 
Patrologia Latina, vol. 44;—See also Confessiones, II, 4. 

"De Trinitate, XII, 15. 

™ Compare Digest 1, I, De Iustitia et Iure, 10: “Iustitia est constans et 
perpetua voluntas ius suum cuique tribuendi.” ; 
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formalistic and abstract definition of the nature of right and justice 
needs, nevertheless, a more precise and concrete explanation. It is 
not altogether. surprising that St. Augustine grounds his definition 
of what constitutes the content of right and justice exclusively in 
the natural order of things as ordained by God Himself. In accord- 
ance with this basic standpoint he calls the “lex naturalis” that law 
which is just, in order that everything and every one might be most 
orderly (ut omnia sint ordinatissima).?® The observance as well as the 
perfection of the divinely ordained moral and natural order of things 
forms the true essence of the Augustinian concept of law and justice. 
In conformity with this idea St. Augustine discovers in the rule, 
“do nothing unto another you would not have done unto your- 
self”, a second basic definition of the fundamental content of his 
natural law and natural justice. He says: “The law is also in the 
intellect of man who makes use of his opinion (as regards such 
matters) and freedom. Through this law, which is inscribed in the 
heart (of man), it is suggested that he do nothing unto another he 
would not have done unto himself.”*° In another place he states 
that “in every intercourse with other men as well as in every way of 
life it is sufficient to abide by that one common saying: no one would 
do unto another what he would not suffer himself.”?* 

These two definitions, namely to impart to every one his proper due, 
and not to do anything unto another you would not have done unto 
yourself, constitute the content of all natural law and natural justice. 
They are its basic principles or, as St. Thomas would say,”? the 
“primary natural law”. Every other natural-law precept is but a 
conclusion drawn from these basic principles.?* 

The whole order of things, the moral as well as the natural, 
consists, according to St. Augustine, in a hierarchy of different 
degrees of perfection.2* Each degree of perfection in its highest 
manifestation reaches the next higher degree or level of perfection. 
The highest degree of perfection is the “summum bonum”, that is 
God Himself, the “ipsum bonum” or “immutabile bonum” beyond which 
np further perfection is possible. “God ordained and made everything 

. and He ordained everything in different degrees from earth 
to heaven, from the visible to the invisible, from the mortal to the 
immortal.” This “interrelation of everything that is created, this 
most orderly beauty which ascends from the lowest to the most 


* De Libero Arbitrio, I, 6, 15; See also Psalm 145, 5. 
, Epistola, 157, 3, 15, in Migne, vol. 44. 
», De Ordine, II, 2, 25; see also Psalm 118, serm. 25, 4. 
emma Theologica, I. II. quaest. 94, art. 2; art. 4. 
This notion was adopted by St. Thomas Aquinas. See, for instance, 
Summa Theologica, I. I1., quaest. 94, art. 4. 
See in general De Quantitate Animae. 
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sublime, and which descends from the most sublime to the lowest, 
and the continuity of which is never disrupted, but in all its dis- 
similitudes balanced, in its entirety praises God.”5 

The affirmation of the infinite interrelation or interwovenness 
of all individuality within this cosmic order ordained by God, to- 
gether with the eternal struggle for the ever higher and finally for 
the highest “good”, constitutes the goodness, righteousness, and 
justice, of any human action. We are conscious of our own position 
within this universal order of things, a position which also determines 
our very essence in our relation to the highest good, to God. Thus the 
idea and principle of justice, which is but the idea and principle 
of the absolute ordained order of everything that exists or moves, 
forms part of our very nature. And since order is the truly beautiful 
and perfect, our conscious awareness of this order and of justice 
constitutes the true beauty of our soul.”¢ 

As to the relation of the “lex naturalis” to human law, St. Augus- 
tine states that in temporal matters nothing could be considered just 
and righteous which had not been derived from the eternal principles 
of justice and order, that is to say, from the “lex aeterna”. “For if 
the people at one time were right in obeying, and then again at 
another time were right in not obeying, this phenomenon, or vicissi- 
tude of time, must have been derived from what is eternal in order 
to be just; because it is always just to obey seriously minded people, 
and to disobey lightminded people. Since this (the lex naturalis) is 
the one law from which all temporal laws to rule man proceed 
in their variety. . . .”2* In order to be just, every temporal or human 
law must proceed from and be in conformity with the “lex naturalis”. 
All other laws, which are not derived from this “source of all jus- 
tice”, should be ignored by everyone.” 

In spite of man’s having the basic precepts and principles of natural 
law and justice imprinted on his soul, and in spite of his ability to 
draw certain conclusions frora these first principles of right and just 
action, St. Augustine stresses the necessity of a temporal or human 
law. In the beginning, he says, there were no written laws (lex 
formata in literis), because the law was itself inserted in the very 
nature of all created things. But later this law became obscured in 
the mind of man through evil inclination and vices, which fact stood 


* Psalm 144, 13—This passage also shows the influence of Plotinus on 
St. Augustine’s ‘cosmic thought’. 

* De Trinitate, VIII, 9. *™ De Libero Arbitrio, I, 6, 15. 

* De Civitate Dei, XIX, 21. 

* Epistola 105, Il, 27, in Migne, vol. 44: “Christian soldiers served 
under the pagan emperor ; when he wished them to worship idols or to burn 
incense these soldiers preferred God to the emperor and thus distinguished 
between the eternal and the temporal Lord; but nevertheless they were also 


. subjected to the temporal Lord in account of the will of the eternal Lord.” 
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for the necessity of a human law. A law had to be given to man by 
man, that he might know the law and might have an established au- 
‘thority; and that what had become obscured might once again be- 
come manifest. Since man is what he is, natural law does not make 
the human law superfluous. On the contrary, natural law itself stands 
in need of such a human law in order to be able to actualize itself.*° 

Only while in full accordance with the eternal and immutable rules 
and precepts of right and justice may the temporal lawgiver deter- 
mine what for the time being ought to be the law.*! But the human 
or temporal law cannot prohibit or control everything that is pro- 
hibited or controlled by the “lex aeterna”.’? For the temporal or human 
law does not concern itself primarily with the promotion of virtue 
and the virtuous life, but merely with the prevention of obvious 
abuses and the crudest maladjustments. 

The Augustinian distinction between the Civitas Dei (or Civitas 
Coelestis), which denotes the community of those ordained to a life 
of eternal blessedness,** the community of those who yearn towards 
Christ and cleave to Him, and the Civitas Terrena* is too well known 
to need discussion. We have always to keep in mind, however, that 
the Augustinian Civitas Terrena is not identical with the political com- 
munity, the secular State, but must be interpreted in a purely ethical 
and religious sense,** that is to say as the community of the declared 
enemies of God, the “societas impiorum”.** The political community, 
the secular State, is the product of man’s social instinct, which is a 
natural, divinely ordained instinct forming a part of the created 
Universe.*7 Consequently, the secular State constitutes a “natural 
institution”** which is in its way good. For the temporal order of 
things, the social order among mortal man, also belongs to the hier- 
archical order of the created Universe. And this order, or to be more 
exact, the compliance and maintenance of this order, constitutes 
the goodness and beauty of all things created. Through this order— 
the temporal as well as the eternal—and through his compliance with 
it man, as a rational being, becomes the true jewel of creation.*® 


* De Vera Reli hone 31, 58 ™ De Vera Religione, 31, 58. 
* De Civitate Dei, XV, 16; De Libero Arbitrio, I, 5, 13; ibid. I, 5, 31. 

® De Civitate Dei “XI 1 

* See, for instance, De Civitate Dei, XIV, 28. 

- See, for instance, De Civitate Dei, XV, 1 

* De Civitate Dei, XVI, 10, XIX, 24. See ihe the works of O. Schilling 
(Die Staats- und Sosziallehre des hil. Augustinus, Freiburg, 1910, p. 41 f.), 
B. Seidel (“Die Lehre vom Staat beim hl. Augustinus”, in Kirchengeschicht- 
liche Abhandlungen, IX, 1, 1909, edit. by Sdralek), H. Scholz (Glaube’ und 
 amelhe in der W eltgeschichte : Ein Kommentar zu Augustins De Civitate 

et 

* De Civitate Dei, XV, 16; XIX, Bf 

™See also De Trinitate, XII, 2; De Libero Arbitrio, Il, 4 

* De Civitate Dei, XIX, 13; De Genesi ad Litteram, Ix, 9, 14. 
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The Civitas Dei as well as the secular (political) State exists in 
this world. Both have to combat the same evils and are affected by 
the same problems.*® The universai peace and order maintained by 
the secular State is of the greatest importance to the Civitas Dei.“ 
Both, the secular State and the Civitas Dei, exist side by side and 
must collaborate in many different ways.*? So far as it does not 
openly contradict the commands of God, the maintenance of universal 
peace and order through the secular State rests upon divine ordina- 
tion.*® The secular State serves the general human desire for peace 
and order and has, therefore, to prevent any disturbance of the exist- 
ing order of things** without, however, attempting to remedy by 
itself every injustice to be found in any historically developed social 
order.*® For it is of the essence of human law only to prevent the 
worst excesses. The secular State issues certain temporal laws not 
in order to make man virtuous, but in order to restrict the evildoer, 
since the human laws are not made for the righteous, but solely for 
the wicked.“© Through the temporal law the secular State brings 
about the peaceful coexistence of men as well as the maintenance of 
human society,‘? while the natural law and the “lex aeterna” serve 
the attainment of a life of eternal blessedness. 

Human law is made by human beings to rule the secular affairs 
of man.‘® Thus the secular State is but a legal community. Each in- 
dividual constitutes an essential part of the secular State.*** St. 
Augustine mainly follows Cicero when he states that “the State is 
but a multitude of human beings which is bound together by a certain 
social tie”.*® The secular State is not the result of the sins of man, 
nor the product of an agreement among man. For it has its ultimate 
roots in divinely ordained laws and in the natural instinct of man 
and human nature.*® 

ANTON-HERMANN CHROUST 

CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


De Civitate Det, XV, 2; XV, Ul, 54. 
“ De Civitate Dei, XIX, 12 f.; KIX 
© De Civitate Dei, XIX, 17. 
* De Civitate Dei, XIX, 14. 
“De Doctrina Christiana, Mit 25, Il, 39; De Civitate Dei, XIX, 21; 
Epistola 153, 6, 16 in: Migne, vol. 44. 
Epistola 153, 6, 26. 
“Compare Epistola 153, 6, 26. See also St. Pau!, Epistle to Timothy, I, 8. 
“De Libero Arbitrio, I, 15, 31 f. “Peace and human society should "be 
served as much as one could serve such things.” 
“ De Civitate Dei, XV, 16. 
“ De Civitate Dei, XV, 16. 
® De Civitate Dei, XV’ 8 ; See also “Quaestiones in Heptateuchum”, ev. 
46, in Migne, vol. 35, p. J “For the State is . . . a multitude of rational 
beings bound together to form a society by one common law.” Epistola 138, 
10, in Migne, vol. 44. 
De Civitate Dei, XIX, 12. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


William James, the Man and the Thinker. Addresses Delivered at 
The University of Wisconsin in Celebration of the Centenary of 
His Birth. Madison, The University of Wisconsin Press, 1942. 
Pp. x, 148. 

In Commemoration of William James, 1842-1942. New York, Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1942. Pp. xii, 234. 

The Wisconsin volume contains contributions by Max C. Otto, 
Dickinson S. Miller, Norman Cameron, John Dewey, Boyd H. Bode, 
and J. Seelye Bixler. The Columbia volume contains contributions 
by Henry James, Horace M. Kallen, Dickinson S. Miller, Edwin B. 
Holt, John Dewey, Julius S, Bixler, Ralph Barton Perry, George S. 
Brett, Donald Cary Williams, Herbert W. Schneider, Jacob R. Kan- 
tor, Victor Lowe, Charles Morris, Eugene W. Lyman, Arnold Metz- 
ger, and Walker H. Hill. It would be tedious to characterize each of 
these essays in a few sentences. Therefore I shall comment on a few 
lines of thought and a few essays without intending to imply that 
the remaining material is of inferior quality. 

In the Wisconsin volume Otto, Dewey, and Bode deal with general 
aspects of James’s thought, and Cameron is concerned with psycho- 
logical method. 

Otto emphasizes James’s linkage with Emerson, his substitution 
of the biological for the rationalistic approach, and his belief that 
“the senses, the creative imagination, the feelings, . . . might be 
authentic avenues to truth” (16). He finds James full of moral pur- 
pose but blind to economic issues. “In his view, social advance was 
dependent upon inward improvement of individual persons” (22). 
We might well add that this is precisely the view of traditional 
American Protestantism and of Emerson. 

Dewey speaks of James’s stress on the individual quality of human 
beings and links it with the pioneer spirit. But he finds a corrective 
in James’s doctrine of chains of intimate relations of each experience 
or person to the next one, through that to others, and so, indirectly, 
to all. Dewey thinks a democratic philosophy might be developed along 
these lines which would avoid the extremes of individualism and to- 
talitarianism. It is strange to find Dewey, after sixty years of his own 
writing and that of his disciples, saying that “there is no mature, 
no well developed, philosophy of democracy with which to confront 
totalitarian ideologies” (95). 

Cameron contrasts the open-minded empiricism of James with the 
rigid rationalistic dogmatism of Freud which has prevailed in ab- 
normal psychology since James’s death. He indicates that a return 
to James’s pragmatic method is under way. Holt also praises James’s 
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method as one in which “all the facts” are examined, and “incon- 
venient items are not banished into corners to get them out of sight” 
(Columbia volume, 34). It is interesting to recall, however, that in 
spite of emphasis on openmindedness and on the biological approach, 
James did nothing to break down the taboo on the public discussion 
of sex problems. That task he left to Ellis and Freud. The 1378 
pages of the Psychology include two very proper pages on love and 
one page on the sexual function which is very frank—about frogs. 

Perhaps the meatiest philosophical paper in the Wisconsin volume 
is that by Bode. He tells how James rejected absolute idealism and 
mechanistic materialism, and produced a philosophical interpretation 
of the pioneer spirit in terms of experimentalism, pluralism, and 
meliorism. 

In the Columbia volume, a number of papers say something about 
the relation of James’s thought to social issues. Kallen relates James 
to the French and English traditions of freedom through Renouvier 
and Mill, and points out the affinities of Justices Holmes and Brandeis 
with James (11, 16, 17, 21). The incompatibility of James’s spirit 
with totalitarianism is also stressed by Perry (75-78) and implied by 
Schneider (128, 138). Williams, however, digs up some kind words of 
James for Prussia and Bismarck (96, 120); he also points out that 
“of ‘the philosophical roots of totalitarianism’ detailed by Mr. Perry 
—subjectivity, technologism, anti-intellectualism, tribalism, and uni- 
formitarianism—the pragmatism of William James embraced all but 
the last two” (120). 

Let us recall that in James’s time sanial development seemed to 
point toward ever-increasing democracy, and that the special ob- 
ject of James’s thought and affection was the human individual. There- 
fore it would scarcely occur to him that his subjective and anti- 
intellectual methods might some time be used to support totalitarian 
conclusions. In the field of religion, also, James concerned himself 
with individual experience, not with institutions. He was amused 
at social interpretations of religion (citation by Schneider, 139). 
For him, it would seem, such institutions as church and state were not 
helpful to individuals, therefore not important, therefore not worth 
studying. On its politico-economic side, not its religious side, this neg- 
lect of institutional influences has been mentioned by Otto (see above) 
and more fully expounded in his article “On a Certain Blindness in 
William James”, Ethics, LIII (1943), 184-191. 

Bixler feels that in “The Moral Equivalent of War” James defends 
“cooperative ideals” and “comes pretty near to being a socialist” 
(59, 67-68). It is true that James expresses a devout belief “in the 
gradual advent of some sort of a socialist equilibrium”. He foresees 
that the unjust distribution of the hardships of life may eventually 
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seem shameful to all of us (Memories and Studies, 286, 290). Never- 
theless, his chief concern throughout the essay is with the qualities of 
individuals rather than with social utility or a just distribution of 
wealth. In his project “our gilded youths” are to be “drafted off, 
according to their choice” into various hard jobs for a certain num- 
ber of years “to get the childishness knocked out of them and to 
come back into society with healthier sympathies and soberer ideas” 
(cited by Bixler, 59). 

James as a moralist is discussed very sympathetically by both 
Bixler and Schneider. Yet both find that his indications of basic 
moral criteria are scattered, undeveloped, conflicting, and unrecon- 
ciled; they never coalesce into a mature moral philosophy, in spite of 
the fine moral spirit which every one feels in his writings. His 
conclusions are better than his premises; as Bixler says, his phi- 
losophy “continually strains at its tether and overreaches its ac- 
knowledged presuppositions” (66). 

Turning to the psychological field we may begin with Kallen’s 
remark: “In psychology the behaviorist, the gestaltist, the psycho- 
analyst, as well as the functionalist and the actionist, have drawn 
upon his insights and elaborated one or another of his empirical 
observations or philosophical reflections into the principle of an en- 
tire system” (vi). Papers by Miller, Holt, and Kantor illustrate the 
divergent uses to which James’s insights may be put. Miller very 
carefully draws out the implications of James’s view that “conscious- 
ness is the realm where appearance and reality coincide” (25). 
Holt draws from James’s radical empiricism those conclusions which 
were amply aired in the neo-realistic controversy of thirty years ago. 
Kantor presents the thesis that the distinctive feature of James’s 
psychology is “its naturalistic intent” (143). His emphasis on bio- 
logical events, functionalism, and observable behavior seems to Kantor 
a step in the right direction. Nevertheless James’s psychology is de- 
scribed as a failure, however magnificent, because it did not arrive 
at Kantor’s own interpretation of “actual psychological interbehavior” 
(147, 153-156). 

Brett’s paper deals with James’s psychology in a more objective 
and comprehensive manner. He relates it to its historical antecedents, 
pointing out the specific ways in which James went beyond his prede- 
cessors. He carefully expounds James’s distinctive doctrines of ap- 
perception, relation, necessary truths, perception of reality, person- 
ality, will, and religious experience. 

Perry’s direct contribution is very brief, but his indirect contribu- 
tion is extensive and valuable, since many of the other contributors 
lean heavily on the two masterly volumes of The Thought and Char- 
acter of William James. 
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Problems of epistemology and metaphysics are treated by Dewey, 
Williams, and Lowe, but their approaches vary. Kallen in his ‘Fore- 
word” speaks of “two contrasting attitudes with which a writer like 
James can be approached: that of interpretation and that of dialec- 
tic” (vii). The former yields a sympathetic appreciation of an author’s 
thought in its personal and temporal context. The latter deals with an 
author’s utterances in abstraction from these contexts, and may easily 
convict a growing and versatile author of self-contradiction. Kallen 
seems to regard such a dialectic victory as more discreditable to 
the victor than to the vanquished. Williams’s paper is the most “dialec- 
tical” in the volume, Surveying the general aspects of James’s thought 
he says, “The intensity, the incessancy, the plethora of his thought 
were enough to make three or four philosophies—and they did”, and 
“while he tickles the understanding of the undergraduate and the 
amateur, he has always been, by his own complaint, desperately unin- 
telligible, on the most elemental issues, to his professional colleagues”. 
But “there is no such thing as a philosophy which, while inconsistent, 
is ‘rich enough to accommodate all the facts’. What is so called is 
a jumble of philosophies, each of them adequate to only part of the 
facts, and the whole complex contradictory and necessarily false” 
(97-98). Surely the most that we can properly say is that an incon- 
sistent philosophy must contain falsehood, not be necessarily false. 

It will be seen that Williams is not hampered by the reverence 
for James which fills the breasts of most of the contributors to these 
volumes. Most of them regard James as their spiritual father, or, 
in the case of Dewey and his followers, their spiritual brother or 
uncle. Williams proceeds to discuss in detail the shifts and clashes 
in James’s doctrines, underpinning his analysis with 160 footnotes, 
which he says “could be supplemented indefinitely” (101). Readers of 
a “dialectic” turn of mind should be grateful to him for (one can only 
guess) card-indexing so many of James’s statements and shuffling 
the cards until a maximum number of contradictions appeared. Read- 
ers who wish to “interpret” James’s varied utterance by its personal 
and temporal contexts should be grateful for this long list of di- 
vergences to be explained. They will also find that he includes a 
few hints on the sequence and context of James’s phases. He reports 
that James rebelled against rationalistic idealism, shunned scientific 
materialism, and “hastened on, therefore, through a positivism which 
denied the ontological reach of inductive knowledge, to a full-fledged 
irrationalism, which left the way clear for the romantic revelation” 
(103). He attempts to link James’s thought with his social milieu (124- 
125), and to debunk the view “that James is the voice of the bluff 
pioneer” (95), which is a favorite thought of several contributors to 
these volumes. But I fear that the admiring “interpreters” of James will 
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be more resentful than grateful; Kallen, at least, seems to regard “dia- 
lecticians” as a low form of life. 

Lowe’s paper analyzes three successive phases of James’s pluralism, 
considering what units he regarded as ultimate and what sort of 
relations he regarded as connecting them, Lowe unites the two ap- 
proaches which Kallen contrasts in his “Foreword”. His example 
shows that interpretation by temporal and personal context need not 
lack precision, as do some of the more impressionistic papers, and 
that dialectic analysis need not misrepresent a growing and hospitable 
mind. 

Anything which Dewey says about James has prestige because of 
his own philosophical eminence and because he was already a leader 
in psychology and philosophy for more than twenty years before 
James’s death. He was a spiritual brother, though by no means a twin, 
of James in their struggle to transcend the antithesis of idealism and 
materialism as then conceived and to make philosophy serviceable to 
humane living. In his paper on “William James as Empiricist” he 
touches on the wealth of nonacademic experience and viewpoints which 
James brought to philosophy and preserved in his philosophizing. He 
then describes the revolutionary analysis of experience which James 
presented in his Psychology, and insists that it makes much of our 
present day rationalism and empiricism out of date. Finally he insists 
that what James meant by the “will to believe” was not really anti- 
rational but was “a plea that philosophy devote itself to instituting a 
cooperative interaction of knowledge and the factors that move 
men to act” (56). 

Hill, in his article, “The Founder of Pragmatism”, carefully an- 
alyzes the relation between Peirce and the pragmatists. He argues 
that the essential feature of pragmatism is the replacement of the 
“spectator theory” of knowledge by an exclusively operational the- 
ory, a replacement which was first proposed in an article by James, 
“Remarks on Spencer’s Definition of Mind as Correspondence” in 
1878. He argues that Peirce’s famous formula, also of 1878, “is a 
formula for making our ideas clear, not for making them true”, 
and that Peirce’s doctrine of truth was linked with an objective ideal- 
ism. After further comparisons he concludes that, in spite of James’s 
and Dewey’s generous acknowledgements to Peirce, the real founder 
of pragmatism was James. 

The source of the fine photograph of James in the Wisconsin vol- 
ume is not stated. Such negligence is not uncommon in scholarly 
publications. Why. should the scholar be more conscientious about 
stating the source of a verbal quotation than the source of a picture, 
as if he lived in a world in which only words were important? 

An index to each volume would have been helpful. In many cases 
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the same topic is treated by various authors, and a reader who lacks 
a photographic memory must leaf through many pages if he wishes 
to make comparisons. The Columbia volume also needs a list of ab- 
breviations. A reader should not be tortured with doubt because he 
cannot promptly recognize T.T., P.B.C., W.B., and E.R.E. We ought 
to be grateful to the university presses for publishing these volumes, 
but we should be still more grateful if they had incurred the slight 
additional expense of the features here suggested. 


ALBERT R. CHANDLER 
Tue On10 State UNIVERSITY 


T. Lucreti Cari: De rerum natura. Libri sex. Edited with Introduc- 
tion and Commentary by WiLL1AM ELLEery LEONARD, STANLEY 
Barney Smi1TH, Madison, The University of Wisconsin Press, 1942. 
Pp. x, 886. 

The new text and commentary of Lucretius bear witness to their 
author’s learning and painstaking diligence and also to their courage, 
for it surely requires courage once more to undertake such a work, 
especially if one considers the very high standard set by some of 
the earlier editions and commentaries. However, the intention of the 
authors has not been to vie with Karl Lachmann in brilliant observa- 
tions on text, metre, and language, or to print a better text than Munro 
or Diels, Bailey or Ernout or Merrill, nor again to go beyond Guis- 
sani in the completeness and acumen of their comments on the philo- 
sophical background of the poem, but rather as Mr. Leonard puts it 
“to assist a new generation of readers to come close to Lucretius in 
intellect and imagination’. Did they feel that the one subject on 
which earlier commentators with all their learning and masterly 
handling of scholarly methods have failed to satisfy us is Lucretius’ 
personality as it stands revealed in his work? If so they have suc- 
ceeded in doing better, thanks mainly to the First Chapter of the 
Introduction in which Professor Leonard writes about “Lucretius, 
the Man, the Poet and the Times”. This chapter abounds in truly 
excellent comments on the peculiarities of Lucretius’ sensorium, emo- 
tions, memory, and reason, and on the interaction of all these factors 
in his poetic work. The biographical tradition about Lucretius is poor 
and unreliable (incidentally, should one not admit that the story of 
his madness has been exploded by Professor Ziegler ?), but how much 
of what he lived and what he witnessed, of what he experienced and 
also of what he refused to experience may be gleaned from the work! 
We had to wait for Professor Leonard’s imaginative and sympathetic 
reconstruction to have our eyes opened to most of these things. Much 
of this reconstruction is, naturally, beyond the range of strict proof; 
it rests on intuition, is somehow ‘subjective’, and all that the reviewer 
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can say about its validity is that to him it is attractive and seems 
convincing—again to be sure in a subjective way, but he would not 
hesitate to include Professor Leonard’s essay with the best that has 
been written on Lucretius. 

While one reads and rereads Professor Leonard’s beautiful chap- 
ter one realizes that the editors had a chance of creating a new 
type of commentary that would have been primarily devoted to an 
explanation of the movements of the poet’s thought and imagina- 
tion. They have not chosen this course. To be sure, alliteration and 
related sound effects in his verses are pointed out, the harmony be- 
tween rhythm and content is stressed, but not very much is done to 
delineate the structure or make us feel the flow of the more elab- 
orately built sentences and to show the struggle of a poetic tem- 
perament with a prosaic doctrine. Not much either to detach, as Pro- 
fessor Leonard says “can often be done”, “the moments of literary 
and scientific tradition from the moments of direct experience”. 
Further, the structure of the famous Proem of Book I and that of 
whole books—especially of V—is too complex to be adequately brought 
out in an ‘Outline’ which lists their parts under IA, B.. . II ete. 
Inasmuch as analytical studies of these sections have thrown light 
on the growth of the work, one would like to see their results inte- 
grated with what we read in the Introduction on this subject. 

There is better codrdination between the commentary and the sec- 
ond chapter of the Introduction. Professor Smith’s long lists of archa- 
isms, metrical peculiarities, rhetorical elements and the like will be 
consulted with profit by anyone whose attention has been arrested 
by these features either in the text itself or in the explanatory notes 
which he finds in the Commentary. Moreover, Smith’s report on the 
Manuscripts is so lucid that I venture to think that his exposition (and 
also the somewhat overlapping treatment by Professor Leonard) will 
‘interest even those readers who would not normally be attracted by 
this particular phase of Lucretian studies. Such readers may never 
have realized that save for the copies which some Carolingian schol- 
ars made of what was probably then the only extant manuscript of the 
work—preserved, it seems likely, in the Cathedral Library of York— 
our knowledge of Lucretius would be confined to the quotations 
which we find in such late ancient authors as Lactantius, his Christian 
disparager, and the lexicographer Nonius.* 


* These late authors who quote Lucretius would have deserved ‘honorable 
mention’ in the Introduction because they sometimes have better readings 
than the Mss. I do not propose to discuss the text but cannot help express- 
ing my disagreement with the editorial policy. The note (190) “Italics are 
employed to mark words which are not in the ‘ancient’ manuscripts but 
have been derived wholly from other manuscripts or editorial conjecture” 
will mislead the reader if he does not ponder the implications of the word 
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The reader who looks first of all for an explanation of the content 
and historical background of Lucretius’ philosophy will be grateful 
for the numerous references to Presocratic thinkers, in particular to 
Empedocles, to the accounts of the doxographers, and to Epicurus and 
the Epicureans, including that much neglected enthusiast, Diogenes 
of Oenoanda. The quotations from Empedocles should be studied in 
conjunction with the suggestions which Professor Leonard makes in 
the Introduction about the nature and the motives of Lucretius’ 
special devotion to this philosopher poet. (It will be remembered that 
Professor Leonard some thirty years ago published an attractive 
translation of Empedocles’ fragments). 

It is not difficult to find the reasons why the editors prefer to quote 
philosophical texts in English rather than in the Greek original. But 
quotations in Greek would have had the great advantage of show- 
ing Lucretius’ dependence on the terminology of his sources, and if 
his ways of rendering Greek technical language had been more 
carefully studied the reader might have come to realize the differ- 
ence between passages in which Lucretius translates or paraphrases a 
source and those in which he allows his imagination to roam freely, 
writing in a loftier and richer style. The different stylistic levels of 
different sections have long been noticed in good commentaries on 
Virgil and Horace; some day they should be pointed out in Lucretius 
too. 

Few scholars today take the trouble of working through Diels’ 
Doxographi Graeci; vague and erroneous notions about the dox- 
ographers begin to find their way into print. Therefore it is to be 
welcomed that the editors again and again draw the reader’s at- 
tention to doxographic accounts of philosophical doctrines. But why 
do they not mention the fact that a section of Theophrastus’ great 
work, ‘The Opinions of the Physicists’, from which all later accounts 
are derived has been discovered in an Arabic translation, and that a 
comparison of Lucretius’ Book VI with this section has shown that 
this is the work to which Epicurus owes his knowledge of the Preso- 
cratic doctrines which he uses in his own discussion of meteorological 
phenomena (reproduced in Lucr. V, 5o09ff. and VI) ?? Epicurus’ 


‘wholly’. And if he does ponder them he can nowhere feel sure that a line 
does not include words partly derived from conjecture. How indeed can he 
make sure—for even the commentary explains without warning forms 
which are due to conjecture—except by looking at an alternative edition? 
On the other hand, does it help the reader if, ¢.g., at 1.50 he finds two im- 
portant words italicized but does not learn that they are preserved in a 
scholion to Virgil which seems to quote the passage? 

* Cf. Erich Reitzenstein, Theophrast in Epicur and Lucrez (Heidelberg, 
1924). Even a ‘Selected Bibliography’ should certainly include Usener’s 
Epicurea and the books of Martha and Bignone. And if Sikes’ Lucretius, 
Poet and Phiiosopher and Buechner’s Satzbau und Vers in Lucrez are not 
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polemic against Presocratic theories of elements (Lucr. I, 635ff.) is 
probably also based on Theophrastus’ accounts. Yet we still need 


an investigation of all polemical passages in Lucretius which may 


well furnish the answer to such hitherto unsolved questions as whether 
Epicurus took account of Plato, whether he knew Aristotle’s scien- 
tific system, whether he attacked the Stoics (which Professor DeWitt 
has recently denied), and the like. 

If anything at all in the Epicurean account of the origin of the Cos- 
mos and of civilization goes back to Democritus, he must have been 
strangely oblivious of his atomic theory, though the editors think 
they discover references to it here and there in Lucretius’ Book V. 
But the editors—or at least one of them, Professor Leonard—also 
suggest (38) that Lucretius borrowed for this book from Peripatetic 
authors. Yet the strength of Professor Leonard’s discussion of Lucre- 
tius’ philosophy lies not in his suggestions regarding the less obvious 


sources of Epicurus and Lucretius, but rather in his careful compari- 


son of the ancient atomic theory with the results of contemporary 
science. What makes this comparison particularly valuable is the 
fact that Professor Leonard never falls into the common error of 
regarding the results of modern science as final or absolute and ap- 
praising Democritus’ system on the basis of its agreement or lack 
of agreement with them. 


_ FRIEDRICH SOLMSEN 
CorNELL UNIVERSITY 


Art and Freedom, I, II. A Historical and Biographical Interpretation 
of the Relations Between the Ideas of Beauty, Use and Freedom in 
Western Civilization from the Greeks to the Present Day. By Hor- 
ACE M. KA.Lien. New York, Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1942. Pp. 
xvii, 560; ix, 561-1006. 

In this one-thousand page essay Professor Kallen presents the slowly 
matured fruit of many years’ occupation with social and aesthetic 
problems and their interrelations. The work might be thought of as 
a spontaneous variation on the traditional history of aesthetics, since 
it begins in a normal form with Plato, sketches the views and systems 
of many of the conventional figures in such a history and ends with 
Dewey, “preeminently the philosopher of the America of today” 
(908). The twelve books of the long complex story are well epito- 
mized in the “Proem” (20-32). But while naming many persons, 
events and concepts that a history of aesthetics usually handles, Mr. 
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Kallen has treated his material from a special point of view. As the 
title suggests, the idea of freedom equals in importance that of art, 
and the book is perhaps best described as a history of liberalism 
as this concerns art and artists. The author traces the efforts of the 
artist to achieve a free and dignified status through variable social 
weather. The inspired “‘maker” passes before our eyes out of those 
old economies where he like other “men of work” did a sovereign’s 
will without right of dissent into the modern situation where he and 
his admirers are relatively free, sometimes ineffably so, sometimes 
competitively, sometimes perversely, but sometimes also intelligently 
and responsibly. At its best “. . . the liberty of the artist might mean 
(as in Hugo’s cenacle) what che liberty that the scientist could not live 
without had come to mean—the sovereign right of the worker in 
the fine arts without fear or favor to take his vision where he finds it, 
and when he finds it, and as he finds it, and to express it as its na- 
ture requires and his medium and mastership permit” (368). 

As a good pragmatist and former associate in the labors of James 
and Dewey, Mr. Kallen treats philosophy as an event in a personal 
history, and civilization as the impact of personal histories on one 
another. He sets these happenings and collisions in a full-bodied and 
many-currented social stream: religious, economic, political, and sci- 
entific. The effect of the Roman Catholic church and of Communist 
politics is consistently shown hostile to the artist’s liberty; science 
and free industry are frequently found to foster it. How causes 
and consequences are seen to work depends, of course, on Mr. Kal- 
len’s fundamental definitions and conceptions. He devotes a brief 
opening section and a final chapter to furnishing these axes of 
reference. The ideas of art, beauty, use, and freedom “compenetrate” 
(to use one of the author’s overworked words), but each has its 
characteristic logical place. Art is the supreme mode of human alter- 
ation of nature (963). Beauty is that experienced relation of a human 
being to his world in which desire realizes consummation immediately, 
in which end and means are one, and all the functions of man are 
perfectly “orchestrated” (947-952). Use signifies the prospering of the 
activity of adjustment, and freedom its satisfactory and abundant 
arrival (958). Freedom is, of course, a contextual word, but it never 
may mean, Mr. Kallen makes clear, libertas obedientiae. It approaches 
at times for him the limit of the mere right to be different. 

Although the book presupposes these conceptions and exemplifies 
the philosophical point of view of pragmatism, the author’s confessed 
preoccupation with biography and history gives the zest and color 
of tale to the whole. The reviewer even felt the zest touching way- 
wardness at times. She seemed to be reliving adventures among facts 
and ideas rather than receiving instruction in history and philosophy. 
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It is obvious that the abundant reading and personal sympathy of the 
author have been drawn heavily toward the French and English- 
speaking nineteenth century and this fact gives a corresponding per- 
sonal proportioning to the total work: starting with Plato, one reaches 
Coleridge and Keats at page 253 with 666 pages of historical survey 
still to cover. An exception to the bias toward the nineteenth century 
is the interest in Goethe. He and Ruskin receive long and sympathetic 
attention, not only because they are both important for the relation of 
art to freedom, but also because they are among the rare individuals 
“who color the world with their personal aura so long as they live” 
(20). Feeling as he does that the artist’s epic struggle for freedom 
centered in France in the second half of the nineteenth century, it is 
natural that Mr. Kallen should devote much attention to Fourier, the 
brothers Blanc, Offenbach, Proudhon, and Renouvier. 

Generous recognition of American originality and effectiveness is 
now fashionable. Even so, the recognition was due, and elements 
showing its weight in relation to other cultures still make striking read- 
ing. Mr. Kallen tells us (528) that the optical experiments of Professor 
Rood of Columbia University furnished the original scientific data 
on broken color vision to Seurat, who then told Monet and Pissarro. 
He also says that James Jarves was’ not only responsible for the 
magnificent collections at Yale and Cleveland, but that his insight 
brought in appreciation of the Italian Pre-Raphaelites and drew 
Whistler to the Japanese way of painting. Most interesting of all is 
the account of the development of instruction in Fine Arts at Harvard 
University, with emphasis on the ideas of Denman Ross. Not only 
did Ross do fundamental work in the theory of pure design, the orders 
and harmonies in drawing and painting, but he as much as anyone 
awakened “Occidental vision to the simplicities and subtleties of 
Oriental form” (763). The personal preferences of the author some- 
times appear in unmodulated appreciation or censure. Wagner was 
without redeeming traits, it would seem, Shelley on the other hand 
almost a god. The latter wrote “the loveliest music and most soaring 
philosophy English poetry knows” (259) and near the end of the book 
receives the author’s ultimate award: “Shelley urged that the poets 
are in truth the real founders of civil society, the men of vision who 
lay before us our life’s ideal, our ‘purposes that outrun evidence .. . 
meanings that transcend indurated habit.’ And so, says Dewey, they 
are” (908). 

A fair number of statements in the book seem to the reviewer to 
misrepresent the facts. To say (45) that “in the Hippias Major he 
[Plato] equated beautiful things with their serviceability and fitness” 
attributes a position to a dialogue which hardly has one. Again the 
Statement that for Plato the inspired artist is a blood-brother of the 
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mad-man (4) does not make it clear that “mad” in the context has a 
special and appreciative sense. While Ruskin is treated on the whole . 
with care and sympathy, the reference of Ruskin’s love for mountains 
and Gothic spires to their “phallic thrust” seems worse than gratuitous, 
as is also the dwelling on the conception of Ruskin as a frustrate male. 
(477; 480). Presumably the sentence (513) “Although Ruskin felt it 
wasn’t the time to be talking about art, he worked out an interpreta- 
tion of Greek sculpture as ‘doll-play’”, refers to Aratra Pentelici, 
the lectures of which were given during the Franco-Prussian war, 
1870. Ruskin says: “Believe me, however, the subject of Art—instead | 
of being foreign to those deep questions of social duty and peril—is 
so vitally connected with them, that it would be impossible for me now 
" to pursue the line of thought in which I began these lectures, because 
so ghastly an emphasis would be given to every sentence by the force 


of passing events” (Works, ed. Cook, 1905, XX, 200). In other words, | 
carefully directed talk about art is incredibly relevant to times of war. ? 
‘ As for the doll-play, Ruskin did indeed gracefully introduce the | 


| derivation of Greek sculpture by a story of a child shaping out the 
: forms of living creatures, “a kind of doll-making” (ibid., 221). But 


4 to interpret the phrase correctly one must note how doll-making is 
i immediately metamorphosed into Ruskin’s typical view of art as a 
: product of the penetrative imagination, and as identical with worship. 
| On page 21 the assertion that “thinkers like Berkeley and Shaftesbury 
} interpret the trends of taste not as consequences of laws of form, 
1 but of preferences of persons”, is difficult to understand in the light 


of Shaftesbury’s dominant Stoic and neo-Platonic bias and Berkeley’s 
final reference of the inner sense to the “great designer and planner 
of all”. The assertion (299, 300) “Romantic art more than any other 
exemplifies the hegelian notion of beauty” is, if understood, a plain 
mistake. “More beautiful art that this can neither exist now nor here- 
after”, Hegel said of Greek sculpture, for it was classical, not romantic 
art that exemplified beauty in his eyes. Also the remark: “Like the 
entire tribe of idealists, Croce reaches the dead center of reflection 
upon experience in the fact that we can’t know what the things we 
know consist in when we are not knowing them” (738) is in bad taste 
as well as a stale blunder. The “tribe” centers its interest on what 
one supposed most pragmatists cared a great deal for: the postulate 
of intelligibility in dealing with reality. 

The idiosyncrasies of the book appear also in the tone and diction 
and seem to reveal a somewhat lax taste, at times, in the writer. There 
is a manneristic overuse of ‘avatar’, ‘compenetration’, ‘ineluctable’, 
‘gradient’, ‘the glory that was Greece’, etc., the wrong use of Fra for 
| Frate (141), silly puns, and odd coinages—‘ciscendental’ (438), ‘cum- 
Mings-on’ (830). However, in so far as this book is conceived in the 
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spirit of social liberalism and is packed with human interest, it is of 
much worth. 


KATHARINE GILBERT 
Duke UNIVERSITY 


America’s Progressive Philosophy. By WtrmMon Henry SHELDON. 
(Powell Lectures on Philosophy at Indiana University: Seventh 
Series.) New Haven, Yale University Press, 1942. Pp, 232. 


In this short book Professor Sheldon defends an ambitious meta- 
physical thesis. He claims that the new process-philosophy (“Ameri- 
can” because developed chiefly in this country) is progressive in two 
senses: (1) It finds incremental process (progress, growth) the deep- 
est fact of the universe. (2) It may itself progress by applying the 
growth principle (increasing range of compatibility) so as to show 
that the supposedly incompatible polar opposites among metaphysical 
systems (idealism and materialism, monism and pluralism, scholasti- 
cism and process-philosophy) are all true and mutually supplementary. 

After weighing various criteria of reality, preparatory to adjudi- 
cating these rival claims, the author selects the practical test (resist- 
ance overpowering our effort) as basic, and adequate when combined 
with coherence. 

The essence of the process-philosophy he finds in its doctrines that 
(1) process is ultimately real, (2) process is incremental, the old 
being saved as the new is added, (3) process is ubiquitous, reality 
including no permanent elements, (4) the physical and mental worlds 
are only differentiations within a neutral experience-continuum. He 
accepts (1) and (2) as empirically verified, but rejects (3) as a rash 
overstatement and (4) as a mere ad hoc hypothesis to avoid the body- 
mind impasse. 

Now the central thesis: each of the six type-systems is right in its 
affirmations, wrong in its denials. Mind and matter, unity and plurality, 
permanence and change are all ultimately real. But this facile com- 
promise is no longer possible if we take each type-system as affirming 
that its aspect is all-pervasive. So Professor Sheldon tries finally to 
show that even these apparent incompatibilities really are not. For 
the process-philosophy should remember that growth entails increas- 
ing compatibility with the ascent from lower to higher levels. Condi- 
tions incompatible in one dimension are compatible in two; conditions 
incompatible for the boy are compatible for the man. More generally, 
any two elements are compossible unless formally contradic- 
tory. Logical implication is always tautologous. Implication which 
seems synthetic is only psychological, based on our ignorance of what 
our premises include or on our false belief that certain empirical re- 
strictions are universal. 
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Logical and metaphysical atomism with a vengeance! But this is 
obviously not the place to develop the fatal implications of Professor 
Sheldon’s drastic denial of implications. 

STEPHEN A. EMERY 

University oF NortH CAROLINA 


Development of Collective Enterprise. Dynamics of an Emergent 
Economy. By Sesa Etprince and Associates. Lawrence, Kansas, 
University of Kansas Press, 1943. Pp. viii, 578. 

This book is a co-operative venture, participated in by thirty dif- 
ferent authors. Professor Seba Eldridge, the editor, writes two intro- 
ductory chapters and the five chapters on “A Theory of Collective 
Enterprise” with which the study is concluded. In Chapter I he states 
the “central hypothesis” that “was finally formulated by the group” 
as being to the effect that, in a so-called capitalistic democracy, the 
primary factors in socialization “are to be found in the pressure of 
consumer and general public interests, not in pressures applied by 
labor groups”. 

Following the introductory chapters are chapters (Part II) dealing 
with protection of persons and property, roads and streets, harbors 
and waterways, water and sewerage works, education and research, 
social clubs and fraternal societies, etc. These are “fields already 
collectivized”. Then, in Part III, under the heading “Fields Under- 
going Collectivization”, are chapters on such topics as forestry, elec- 
tric power, rural resettlement, housing, property insurance, recreation 
and leisure-time activity. Part IV deals with socialization or collec- 
tivization from the point of view of the influence in this direction 
of co-operatives, organized labor and public opinion; although some 
of the chapters here deal with other matters. 

In Part V, the editor summarizes the conclusions of the other chap- 
ters and points the discussion in the direction of the hypothesis stated 
at the beginning of the book, that consumer and general public interests 
have been the dominant influences. Apparently the final conclusion of 
the editor’s summary and analysis is not that collectivization should 
be general but that: “The available evidence tends to show that, of 
the potentially competitive fields, private enterprise is better adapted 
to some, public enterprise to others, and voluntary collective enter- 
prise to still others” (558). 

The reader who dissents from as well as the one who agrees with 
the central theses of the editor will find in the book (nearly 560 large 
pages, two columns per page, and in print somewhat smaller than the 
average) a wealth of information on many topics. 

Harry GUNNISON Brown 


UNIvERsITy oF Missouri 
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Morality and Freedom in the Philosophy of Immanuel Kant. By W. 
T. Jones. London, Oxford University Press, 1940. Pp. x, 178. 
Both in books and in technical articles writers have frequently 

spoken of Kant’s doctrine of freedom in a manner which implicitly 

if not even explicitly represents it as a single and fairly unambiguous 
teaching—this despite the expositions of such scholars as Vaihinger 
and Sidgwick, to mention but one representative each of Germany 
and of England, Perhaps this recent work by Jones will serve to lessen 
the number of such misrepresentations. In respect to the doctrine of 
freedom Jones makes it convincingly clear that we find both a “dog- 
matic” and a “critical” Kant. Taken as a whole the writings of the 

Konigsberger contain a number of teachings regarding freedom, and 

these are in part thoroughly incompatible with one another. Jones’ 

study is further to be commended for its penetrating critiques of the 
interpretations of Kant advanced by Vaihinger, Cohen and Baum- 
gardt—interpretations which, though quite divergent, alike ascribe to 

Kant a theory of freedom which fails to reckon with statements 

in which Kant at least suggests a view that harmonizes with his 

“critical” philosophy. Jones freely admits that a certain amount of 

documentary evidence may be adduced in support of each of the 

interpretations which he rejects. His primary concern is to bring into 
emphasis other Kantian statements which express a theory that is 
consonant with the “critical” point of view and that fulfil Kant’s 
pressing desire to reconcile the claims of science and of morality. 

By virtue of this desire Kant is alleged to have concerned himself 

with a problem which is even today of great significance. For, despite 

recent developments in physics, with its acceptance of indeterminancy, 

Jones argues that we must resolve the antinomy between moral free- 

dom and natural necessity if we are to preserve the concept of ethical 

responsibility and are in general to vindicate the substance of 
morality. Suspicions about the latter, Jones maintains, arise only 

“when it is thought that morality depends on something being the case 

in the physical world which science says is not the case” (174 f.). 

Kant, however, makes it clear that “this is simply a confusion of 

thought and that the reality of moral goodness does not in the least 

depend on the way morally good acts are produced”; he shows that 

“obligation is but the name we give to our reaction to a certain kind 

of value and that this value is that which personality has” (175). 

He successfully vindicates the propositions that “not all meaningful 

statements, but only those which are about ‘things’ and events, have 

to conform to the standards set up for physico-mathematical knowl- 
edge” and that “statements about morality and obligation are not 

Statements about ‘things’ and events but about a particular kind of 

value—that of moral personality” (175). Thus the aforementioned 
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antinomy is solved: “freedom (in the sense of a moral personality) 
and natural necessity cannot conflict, because the understanding has 
been ‘limited’ precisely in order to make a place for the non-spatial, 
non-temporal reality of which freedom, in this sense, is now seen to 
be an instance” (175). 

Though Dr. Jones has obviously examined Kant’s writings with 
scrupulous care and has expounded subtly the numerous passages that 
suggest what he alleges, the present reviewer remains unconvinced 
of his fundamental contentions respecting either Kant’s own views 
or his argument that the latter as Jones expounds them effectually 
dispose of the allegations of scepticism respecting the incompatibility 
of morality with thoroughgoing necessity in the natural order. 


Epwarp L. ScHAUB 
NorTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Personalism in Theology. A Symposium in Honor of Albert Cornelius 
Knudson. By Associates and Former Students. Edited by Epcar 
SHEFFIELD BRIGHTMAN. Boston, Mass., Boston University Press, 
1943. Pp. xii, 258. 

A noteworthy tribute to a great teacher in fact as well as in name, 
this volume may be viewed either as an attempt to give its readers 
an all-round view of present-day American personalism, as developed 
by Borden P. Bowne and Albert Cornelius Knudson, together with 
their followers and co-workers, or else as a collection of essentially 
independent essays, to be judged on their own merits rather than on 
the basis of their coherence with the other essays here bound up with 
them. 

Viewed in the former light, it is evident that personalism, like every 
other “ism”, tends to disintegrate as soon as original minds begin to 
work, or play, with its basal categories; that, despite a certain core 
of common basal doctrines, such as one can generally find between 
most thinkers, if one cares to look for them, there is a notable diverg- 
ence, not merely on important particulars, such as the relation of the 
human person to the divine, or God’s own relation to: time and change, 
but also, which is apt to be rather confusing, on the meaning of the 
chosen terminology. 

In itself, this is, of course, anything but a deplorable state of affairs, 
but it does somehow make one wonder what philosophy has to gain, 
if anything, from the use of all such labels—not merely “personalism” ~ 
but any other “ism” one can think of. In any case, I must confess 
that this symposium on personalism has strengthened my own aversion 
to the use of classificatory labels which on the one hand tend to cause 
an overestimation of the agreements between those so labeled, and 
on the other tend to cause a similar overestimation of the disagree- 
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ments between the adherents of one school or faction or ism and those 
of another. And these essays are but one more, beautiful illustration 
that philosophy is a product of individuals, rather than of schools, 
with each mind viewing its world from its own peculiar vantage point. 

Taken on their individual merits, half of the included essays are 
decidedly worth while to anybody interested in their subject matter. 
The first, though lacking in profundity, gives the essential facts about 
the teacher and thinker to whom the volume is dedicated. In the 
second, Bishop McConnell discusses the origins and the originator 
of personalism in a highly commendable, critical manner, character- 
ized by its wit and humor no less than by its scholarship. Professor 
Brightman’s contribution, “Personality as a Metaphysical Principle”, 
is, as one would expect, both lucid and thought-provoking and of value 
even to those who disagree with him on many points. An essay on 
“Personalism and Nature” by Professor Hildebrand is in some ways 
even better, despite some slipshod writing here and there which, one 
suspects, must be due to a similar confusion in the author’s thinking. 
(On page 69, for instance, there are some phrases which would seem 
to imply an extra-phenomenal reality of matter, in some form or 
another, which Professor Hildebrand elsewhere expressly repudiates. ) 

Meatiest of all, and the clearest and most logical in its presentation, 
Dr. Ensley’s essay on “The Personality of God” might almost be said 
to represent a high water mark in the writings of the school, despite 
its on some points (particularly God’s relations to time) rather notable 
heterodoxy, if we consider most of its author’s fellow-contributors. 
His statement on page 117 that God must be “present in all time just 
as his activity (the italics are my own) extends through all space”, 
is to my mind perhaps the most arresting statement in the entire vol- 
ume, recognizing, as it does, that God’s relations to time must be 
radically different from His relations to space, no matter how inti- 
mately the two may be bound up from our own human point of view. 

Two other essays of merit should also be mentioned: Professor 
Ramsdell’s on “The Cultural Integration of Science and Religion,” 
and Professor Harkness’s on “Divine Sovereignity and Human Free- 
dom.” Of these, the former is the more lucid, marked with many a 
peculiarly happy phraseology. The five remaining essays are, by com- 
parison, rather light weight, though they too doubtless will give some 
pleasure to the members and admirers of the movement, 


Sven NILSoNn 
Unicnvitte, Connecticut 


The Great Learning & The Mean-In-Action. Newly translated from 
the Chinese, with an Introductory Essay on the History of Chinese 
Philosophy. By E. R. Hucues. New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 1943. 
Pp. xiii, 176. 
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The “Mean-In-Action” and the “Great Learning” are two Confucian 
tracts written in the iv and iii cent. B.C. Most of the first probably 
comes from Confucius’ grandson, Kung Dz-sz. The other was written 
by some teacher for his disciples, who plainly came from noble fam- 
ilies. Because both were anciently attributed to Dz-sz, they had a 
very great influence in forming the Confucian tradition. In the “Mean- 
In-Action”, Confucius’ Silver Rule is restated as a Golden Rule (111). 
Here are also the five relationships (120) about which Confucian 
ethics developed, the Confucian virtue of especially loving (or favor- 
ing) one’s relatives (119, 123), which wrecked many Chinese dynas- 
ties, and the often reiterated “cultivation of the person” (siu-shen; 
119, 146, etc.) Most remarkable of all, Lao-dz seems to have found 
here the conceptions of the Dao or Way (109) and of wu-wei or 
inactivity (132), which he made the cardinal conceptions of Daoism 
(usually written “Taoism”, but properly pronounced as here written). 
Phrases from these two tracts are frequently found in Han imperial 
edicts, 

In the middle ages, these. writings became even more important. 
Ju Hsi (1129-1200), who formulated the authoritative interpretation 
of Confucianism, found in them his main inspiration. He made them 
the first two of the canonical “Four Books”, ranking them with the 
sayings of Confucius and of Mencius. These two works have conse- 


quently become the center of Confucian education in right thinking 


and right living. 

Mr. Hughes’ translation is unusually good. He is sensitive to the 
nuances of the Chinese and turns it into clear and readable English. 
Many Chinese stock phrases, which mean little in the usual transla- 
tions, here become illuminating and meaningful. There are few sen- 
tences which might need a change in their translation. The Chinese 
word ch’eng is however interpreted by the metaphysical term “real” 
instead of the usual ethical term “sincere”. In this way Dz-sz is made 
out to be a metaphysician. I see no justification for such a translation. 

More than half of the book is introduction. Chap. I recounts the 
eager interest of xvii cent. Europe in China. While Mr. Hughes 
points out that in both Leibniz and Rousseau (as well as some lesser 
philosophers) there are “sentiments which might almost have come 
straight out of some Chinese book” (29), yet “all they emphasized 
can be found in the Great Tradition of Europe, or at any rate, may 
be taken as the natural outcome of it” (21). Chap. II gives a brief 
account of Ju Hsi’s philosophy and its origins. Chap, III contains an 
excellent and brief account of the Jou period in China and its thought, 
especially of Confucius. Chap. IV discusses the authorship, date, and 
purpose of these two tracts. 

Each section of the translation is given an illuminating caption. 
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Interspersed among the passages are Mr. Hughes’ annotations. Un- 
fortunately they are not always enlightening and refer too much to 
the present political situation, as if the author were endeavoring to 
interest a class of undergraduates. The usefulness of the book is 
lessened by the lack of an index, In spite of these minor defects, 
in that it makes available these two important writings in a perspica- 
cious and readable translation, this work makes a decided contribu- 
tion to our understanding of China. 


Homer H. Duss 
CotumBiA UNIVERSITY 
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James Bissett Pratt, Mark Hopkins Professor of Intellectual and Moral 
Philosophy, Emeritus, Williams College, died January 15, 1944, in his sixty- 
ninth year. 
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